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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
CHARLts GARVICE, 
AUTBOR OF 
*¢ Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc, 


——__>——_ 
CHAPTER V. 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass by. 
Goldsmith; 

To the unsophisticated inhabitants of the little 
sea coast village the Mildmays of the Park, and the 
Dodsons of the Cedars, were very great folk indeed, 
but we have now to do with far greater, with no 
less @ personage and family indeed than the well- 
known Earl of Lacklands and his children. 

A very + man was the Earl of Lackland. His 
ancestors had fought at Cressy, and at Hastings. 

Lackland Hall was an immense place in the Mid- 
lands, a grand old house, with famous associations. 
You could not turn a page of English history 
without coming directly, or indirectly, upon the 
deeds and doings of the 5 

It was a question with some politicians whether 
=x some emer athe nae Lacklands 

been extinguis e his of our countr 
could have been written at all! ax " 

There were men who, when aor wanted to 
— =e Lame pee wn fmol the importance 
o! gland, wo int the iring finger at 
Lacklands and po Hs : 

“There is one type! Look at Lacklands and see 
epitomized the glory of our land!’’ 

Certainly the Earl of Lackland was a most im- 
portant individual. 

Besides the great Lackland Hall there were also 
the great mansion in Grosvenor Square, the castle 
in Scotland, the villa on the banks of the Arno, and 
the fishing boxes in Ireland and Wales. 

The present earl and countess was blessed, in 
addition to the places of residences above enume- 
tated, with a son and daughter. 

The former, Lord Fitz Plantagenet Boisdale, was a 
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young man just passed his majority. Fair— 
insipid he would have been called had he not been 
heir to kland—somewhat simple minded, 
certainly not clever, and extremely fond of dress, 
billiards, his betting-book, and his cigar. 

Lady Ethel Boisdale, his sister, presented a 
marked contrast to him, 

She was tall, dark, by no means insipid, and if 
aot positively clever, ca possessed of the 
average quantity of brains. 

To say in what direction her taste inclined would 
be perhaps at present rather eats: 

It is difficult to analyze a lady’s disposition, and 
probably the reader at some future time might be 
dissatisfied and inclined to pooh, pooh our opinion 
of Lady Ethel if we pronounced it thus early. 
Suffice it to say she was fond of reading, was deeply 
ati to her brother, and would have been equally 
so to her parents had they encouraged or even 
permitted her to be so. 

Perhaps such great Feces eg as the Earl and 
Countess of Lackland were too exalted to possess 
those emotions of affection and tenderness which 
fall to the lotof commoner pa. 

If they did possess them they managed to conceal 
them with infinite art, and no one could accuse 
them of the common folly of wearing their hearts 
upon their sleeves. 

Assuredly Lady Ethel must have hada warm heart 
and a generous nature or the coldness of her exalted 

arents would have chilled herand rendered her cold 
ikewise. 

That she was not the reader will soon perceive. 

Thousands of persons envied my Sort ted Lady 
Lackland. Never did their carriage roll through 
the streets, or their names — in the paper 
amongst the fashionable intelligence, but hun- 
dreds exclaimed: 

“IT wish I were a Lackland.” 

But not one of the envious many knew what they 
were really envying. 

There is a skeleton in every house ; there was one 
ever present in all the great and small houses of 
Lackland, Sometimes he kept discreetly to his 
cupboard; at others he stepped boldly out and 





rattled his bones, and grinned in a manner horrible 
to see. 

Oh, yes, reader, other people besides yourself have 
a skeleton, and there are some persons unfortunate 
enough to have two. 

If we entered the Grosvenor Square mansion, say 
on the morning after that memorable little dinner 
party at Mildmay Park far away in Penruddic, we 
might perhaps have caughta glimpse of that skeleton 
starting out of the cupboard. 

Lord Lackland was seated at the morocco-lined 
writing table in his own room, with a few news- 
papers, a decanter of light wine, and a box of bis- 
cuits before him. 

One could have seen, even while seated, that he 
was tall, very thin, very aristocratic looking in face 
and figure, and somewhat stern. 

His enemies said that the great earl was a mere 
automaton, and was fortunate enough to be actually 
without feelings. 

If he, in common with less exalted personages, 
did really possess sympathies and antipathies, 
4 certainly had not learnt the art of concealing 


em. 

Tell him that his dearest friend was dead, and he 
would bow, cast his eyes gravely to the ground, and 
show no further emotion. 

Tell him that the dearest ambition of his life was 
about to be satisfied, and it is doubtful whether he 
would have shown his secret exultation. 

Birth, death, marriage, fortune, misfortune the 
earl received with his close-set lips, calm, steely 
eyes, and unmoved, impassable brow. 

Before his presence warm-hearted people would 
ee feel puzzled, and inevitably be embar- 
rassed. 

His son looked up to him with puzzled awe. His 
daughter regarded him with a sad _ curiosity, 
almost as calm in its regard as his own cold man- 
ner. 

The earl was very regular and methodical— 
rose at the same hour summer and winter, read 
the papers in his own room, in one or other of his 
houses; after breakfast rode his tall gray horse 
in the park, ate his dinuer, took his nap, all at 
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reguiar, stated periods, and never allowed any ope 
thing to interfere or displace the other, — 

The morning on which’ we introduce him to our 
readers he was seated calmly reading the leaders in 
one of the morning papers, occasionally looking 
off to break a biscuit or sip his sherry. 

Presently there came the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
down the street, ceased at the door, and as if somo 
one had dismounted, a footstep was presently heard 
ascending the stairs. 

The earl crushed his paper, and in response to a 
knock, which seemed rather a timid, hesitating one, 
said: 

* Come in.’”’ 

The door opened, and a young man, no other 
than Lord Fitz Plantagenet Boisdale, entered. 

There was a flush on his fair face, and a look of 
donbt and distrustful nervousness in his rather 
simple blue eyes. i 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

**Good morning, Fitz,” said the earl, prayers n 4 
two fingers and glancing coldly at a chair whic! 
stood near the table ready for any visitor on busi- 
ness. “ Youare ten minutes behind your time.”’ 

“Tam. very sorry, sir,” said the boy, for he was 
little more in years or appearance, “but I'd pro- 
miged to ride with Ethel this morning, and I forgot 
it until after I left you, so I went down to the 
stable to tell Markham to saddle the two bays, and 
—_ ~y brendan = hy mised to be 

‘he earl i what pro a 
lengthy ex emeuss with his cold little 
bow, and glanced at ¢hs ermelu timepiece on the 
table. 

“Tt is of little comsequemee to me; I am obliged 
to leave at the half-hour te mest an appointment, 
therefore I shall only be able to the time 
1 promised togive you, to speak to 
ms.’ 


“Yes, sir,” said Lord Resins down at ye; 


Fitz, 
boots nervously, and then wp at ceiling 
wanted to ask yon if oonanalt let me have acenple 
of hundred beyond allowance to—te—- 
pay a few i of course I could 
not help run in Paris.” 

Lord folded his paper methodically, and 
slearcd his throat, preparatory to speaking. 

There was nota shadow of annoyance upon his 
face, only the usual calm, cold “en a 

“I do not think that any one with your liberal 
allowance should be eempelled to run inte debt,” 
be said, with iey coldness. ‘“‘ When I made that al. 
lowance I stated, # I remember rightly—and you 
will please correct.me if I am wromg—that it was a 
liberal allowance, that it was by a good deal 
more than I received at your age, and that I trusted 
you would keep clear of debt.’’ 

* You did, sir,’’ said Lord Fitz, tapping his foot 
with his riding-whip, and wondering if all father’s 
were so cold and stony-hearted as my Lord Lack- 
land, and whether all sons had to endure that sort 
of lecture before their fathers bled the required 


aun. 

“* Exactly,” said the earl. “Then I may be per- 
mitted to ask perhaps why you have thought proper 
to run into debt, seeing that you were aware of the 
extent of your income, and that I had clearly ex- 
pressed my intention of limiting it to the amount 
which I had stated?” 

**7—I—don’t know,” stammered Fitz. ‘The 
money seems to g° so fast, and there are so many 
things you must have, and——”’ 

Lord Lackland rose and walked to a bureau, re- 
fuming to the table with a small pile of bills in his 


“These,” said he, “ are some bills of yours which 
your tradespeople send to me—why I do not under- 
stand. I see among the items a number of things 
which would not be classed by any reasonable man 
a@s necessaries. ‘Dressing-case with gold tops ; 
four gold bracelets; aix diamond hoop rings,’ 
in the jeweller’s bill. In the tailors I see 
that there are nine coats, to say nothing of 
trousers, charged in three months. ‘lhe perfumer’s 
sccount is extraordinarily extravagant ; and this bill, 
which I presume comes from the hotelkeeper at 
Bichmond, for dinners supplied to the members of 
various crack co an ies of the ballet, I do 
not understand at all.” 

As the papers wereinspected one by one, and laid 
apon the table, the cold, steely eyes were raised and 
laid, as it were, upon the young man’s face. 

“ There—there.are a good many bills out,” said 
Lord Fitz, quite overwhelmed, “ but I didn’t know 
they were so heavy, upon my word, sir! I had no 
idea that that tailor’s bill was so big!” 

** Exactly,” said the earl, coldly, “ May I ask if 
you expect me to pay these?’’ 

_ * I—I—should be very much obliged if you would, 
sir,” said the young man, plucking up cour.ge and 
facing his impassable parent. ‘1 mean to be more 
gconomieal for the future——” 

“TI think I remember your using that phrase at 
#ur last interview,’ said Lord Lackland, without a 





sneer, without a smile or the slightest relaxation 
of the sternly set muscles. 2 

“T know I’ve been very careless,” said the young 
man, “and I’ll keep my word this time, sir ; if you 


can let me have the two hundred pounds this morn- | 


ing to meet a few 
grateful, and I wil 
with my next quarter's allo - 

Lord Lackland walked to the burean again, and 
took out a bundle—a very small bundle—of bank- 
notes; from this he counted out a hundred pounds’ 
worth, and, holding them in his hand, said: 

‘“‘ Here are a hundred pounds; I cannot give you 
Fin more, for a very good reason, I cannot afford to 

0 so.” 

Lord Fitz looked up with asimple stare}which ex- 
tended his mouth as well as his eyes. 

“T cannot afford to do so,’’ said the metallic 
voice. “It is BR ye time that you should be placed 
in possession of the truth as regards my—I -may 
say our—pecuniary ition. I ought perhaps to 
have informed you 
long earlier, but consideration for your feelii 
aoeren me. Fitz, the — in in. in Italy, 
in England, are mortgaged to their 
The revenue is nearly swallowed up by the interest, 
and there is so little ready money in the house that 
if the servants were to demand their wages [ should 
not be in a position to pay them.” wt 

Lord Fitz stared pale and aghast. - 

The skeleton was out grimly walking before him. 
For the first time Lord ale learned that he was 
heir to a rich of embarrassments, and that 
the great Earl of d, his father, was a poor 

an. 

“Great 


to that, unlike his father sho 

“| hawe-gaid it,” repli “amd now you 
know iy -out—ven poston, Ort, Fi, hes apt 
our heads abowe for a { many years 
ereditalone. How mnch longer i do so lean- 


aot say, but I can estimate if your bills for neces- 
sarics amount to the sams which they here repre, ; 


“ What—what’sto be done?” asked Lord Fite, | 
staring at his calm parent with bewildered horrer, 
“We mast sell some of the the horses, the’ 

, by re g.” 

“ We cannot sell what is sold or out of our 
already. You do not understand business ma 
unfortunately, or you would at onve 
that the houses, the land, bei , and the | 
@iamonds at the—ahem—pa 8, itis simply 
impossible to make further efthem.” — 

took three paces 


‘The young man jumped up 
up and down. 

“But,” said he, suddenly, and with incredulity 
upon his face. “ I saw my mother wear the diamonds 
at the last drawing room.” 

‘* Not exactly,” said the earl, “ paste imitations 
only ; the real are in the pessession of a pawnbroker. 
But if you have any taste or inclination for an in- 
vestigation or examination of our finances, you 
have my permission to examine the documents 
which you will find in this case——” 

“Great Heaven, no!’ said young Lord Fitz. “I 
don’t doubt your word, my lord; I’m only stunned, 
knocked all of a heap as one may say. It seems so 
incredible! Why, by jingo, the fellows are always 
asking me to lend them money—and—and saying 
how rich we are; and you say that——” 

‘That I cannot afford to let you have the other 
hundred pounds,’”’ said the earl, replacing the bundle 
in the bureau. While we are upon the subject, 
which is too painful to be renewed, I will remind 
you that you are heir to the estate, and that it is in 
your power to clear it of the encumbrances.” 

“Tn mine!” exclaimed Lord Fitz. 

“ Exactly,” said the earl. “ By a judicious mar- 
riage. You must marry an heiress, Fitz. There 
are a number of them to be met with ; and a great 
many are extremely anxious to purchase position 
with their money. I speak plainly because the 
matter is too serious for mere insimuation. You 
must marry well, and—ahem—so of course must 
your sister.”’ 

‘‘ Ethel,”’ exclaimed the young lord, with a sudden 
flush; he loved his sister passionately, was very 
proud of her, and the least suspicion of a slight 
towards her was suilicient to fire his impetuous 
young heart and send the blood to his simple face. 
**What do you mean, sir? That Ethel must 
marry one of these new men, these snobs with coal 
mines, of ships, or—or that sort of thing; some 
fellow in trade in fact ?’’ 

“It is not necessary that he should be in trade,’”’ 
said the earl, calmly. ‘‘ But if he possesses the 
money, whether he gained it by mines, ships or banks 
matters little, You know the condition of the estate, 
and you know thatit is necessary that you and Ethel 
should make good marriages; on you both depends 
the future fortune of the house,”’ 

As he spoke he gleared his throat and glanced at 
the timepiece, 


ressing claims I shall be ve 
fear off some of those other bil 


wing hie 


the condition of my affairs} 


the exelaimed, “ You don’t mean |’ 


The young lad rose at the bint and took up his 
a 


*“T won’t detain. you longer, .sir,’’ he sai 
“ T am very much obliged for—for the money, an 
of course I’m very sorry’to hear such a bad account 
of the éstate.’’ 


the earl, with a'cold smile, 

ing the window, ‘“ You are riding that 

bay, I see, and I trust yon will take care of it. I 

had to pay a heavy bill for the mare whose knees 

pen ant nat tet - Lethe Bah 0 208 Beane 
ul with the bay.” 


“Certainly, sir,’’ said Lord Boisdale, and with a 
very uncomfortable air he left the room. 
s he passed into the corridor a sweet, clear 
voice rose from the hall. 
“ Fitz, are you coming ?” 
Fitz smothered a sigh, and as cheerfully as he 
could replied: 


intment 
ton his countenance, and when 
they were mounted and turning out of the square 


"| she ; 
= Wa tthe | matter, Fitz? Will not papa give 


ed 

r + Re pad abana ven sat have 
“I daresay! said Lond Pits, tnfignentiy. “ It’ 
Bikely Tl rob you of he tow pounds 


your money, 

e area said Ethel, “ you're a dear, stupid 
boy, Fitz. atrue my allowanee is not imperial, 
but I make it do.” , 

“Exactly,’’ said Lord Fitz, ruefully, “as the 
governor would say! If he said exactly once this 
morning he said it a dozen times—but t's just 
it! You make your miserable pocket-money do, and 
I spend mine, which is three times as much, before I 

& it. Ethel, some of our fellows say I'm half a 

ool, and upon my word [ think they’re right !” 

“Upon my word I think your fellows, as you call 
them, are pretty impertinent! But about the 
money, Fitz dear! hy wouldn’t papa give it 
you ?’ 

“Don’t ask me,” growled ‘Lord Fitz, “I can’t 
tell you! Oh, what an awful sham life ia, I tell 
you what it is, Ethel, we're all of us a gigantio 
swindle! It’s a tremendous sham. Look at the 
earl! Look how bow down to him! Do 
you remember at the wing-room last week how 
they cleared ont of the way when he came in? 
And to think that it’s alla mockery and a delusion, 
and that we’'re——Bat there! I’m telling you all 
about it, and I don’t mean to! Don’t ask me an 
thing about it. there’s a good girl ! bean know 
in good time, I daresay; perhaps whea they want 
to sell to ot aang ord hip ion 

:  Wossath devote. bp , ae 
“ who is that lifting his, hat?” 

“Eh? where?” said Lord Fits. ‘Ob, it’s Bertie 
Fairfax and Leicster Dodson—capital fellow, Bertie. 
Let’s pull up a minute, Ethel.” ‘ 

And with a smile of weleome he steered his horse 
near the rails, upon which the two gentlemen who 

i i s were loaning. 
One of them, Leicester Dodson, we know, the 
other was a tall, splendidly built fellow, witha 
frank, genial face, aud a nodle yet peculiarly free 
and graceful bearing. 

“Hallo, Bertie! Good morning, Mr. Dodson. 
Delighted to see you. Ethel, you will let me intro- 
duce my friends, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Bertie Fairfax. 
Baia S. Dodson, this is my sister, Lady Ethel 

ai ie.” 

Both the gentlemen raised their hats; Lady Ethel 
bent her ‘beautiful head with her rare smile. 

She always. liked te know any friends of her 





brother whom he chose to introduce, for with sl} 
his simplicity he waa too wise to fali into the mis- 
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take of showing her any but the most unexoep- 
tionable of them. 
Bertie Fairfax looked up at the lad rh then at 


er horse. He was & connoisseur of 
“Itis a beautiful day,” he said; pening the con- 
usual weatherwise re: 
“Your horse looks as if he enjoyed it.’” 
‘* Which he does,” said Ethel. -“ Iam sure I do. 
“I should prefer the latter," said Bertie Fairfax, 
. fe my horse is lamed temporarily and I am 
het @ pity,” said» Ethel, 
avest smile, “ Perhaps the 
Bertie Fairfax looked mp at +her with his frank 
eyes to see if she was qnizging him, then laughed 
«Perhaps he thoughtiso and tumbled down on 
purpose. It doesn’t much. matter—t like walking, 
Dodson, however, insisted upon this 
He is an observer rin 
tul reflection in the gay peel 
Cones 
not but s 
fing. either te 
s of his friend’s 


versation with the 
It is delightful—walking or riding.” 
led to pedestrianize.”’ 
ei nnd with be 
you.” 
musieally. 
but not here; I like moreroom. My friend, Mr. 
human, nature—e 
gret to say—and finds material for bitter 
and thoughtless 
and glance at the cynic, 
brother and prim 
Cee 


therefore’ i par wins Tees yt i dose 
crowd. Are you fond of solitu hfe a 


“Yes, with some one to it,”” 
plied: Mr. Pairfax, “I’m f ereyinne, Le 
Boisdale. I enjoy life and laugh 
thoughtless.”” And he did so Sales 

that Mr. Dodson 


“It is to beh 
Oh, a 
“ u 
not po weep—or he says so,” replied 
ro Ta ag to Lady Darefield’s 

pe arn tee teen 


**T’am glad to, 

i sworn to 
Leicester Dodson that he wouldn’t go to my gl Aen 
Darefield’s ball for five hundred pounds, and 
hundred po were of some consequence to 
Bertie Fairfax, 

‘It is very hot for balls, but one must do his 
duty. I bogs I may be able 
ar a *t know,” said Ethel, with 

on 4 a smile. 

At that moment her horse walked on a little. 
Mr. Fairfax moved farther up the rail, and then 
conversation, no more confidential than that woe 
have already given, continued until Lord Fitz was 

pn to exclaim “‘ Good-bye,” and then joined his 
sister 

Both t ee on foot raised their hats, 


mark. | his father was. boy, 


"Only I didn’t k he’d have the im 
suid’ Lord Fite, tron “Th ian’ 


udence,”” 
to be 
Well, the son ges tallow chandler. ye Ade 

aven 


at Penruddie, which 
RAs. shooting-box in Here- 


“No, I have not h 


yon baaed Of ee 
is about nine milesfrom 
fordshire—Coombe Lo 

“So near,” said 
mdr agenda S omgrey PTE 
no’ very much. t, 
yon {am on F do, hong. both tho fan wer 


“Yon don’t take into account 

coin,” Slow Catan ave ** His people are Vy songs | 
aad oh ey k 

) Barons gold fo now if you only 


wr et a way or a Getle laughed Lad 
Ethel. taka! realy rither dlover clever for you. ‘And 
where does Mr. Paittan live ?” 
“Oh! thy ohidebliege ia Whe elo 
clever ‘bachelor, you pee 
m more comfortable 


Dedson’s 


Ving 
Coen leek as he Eieit Eth, Neapiion v9 have 
eeadfellevasn en 
good e 

Pres not on horseback I'd 
Can’t f know good fellows 


oe wai simple Lord Fitz, ‘ t? 
mo Wedaagorus, You haps p hang A ana 
with theis pookets fu ot money: like ouras’ Yo : 
wi —unli a 
anustn’t know Bertie ee for instance. isaac 
mother renldu'tallow ~\ 


, in reality, touched 
in igh Lord Fitz, so 


eines a eee oc 


consequence to her, ag tons her eyes were 
fated Ps to rest on Mr, again. 
—— blush, and why, Are the remainder 


from 


ae te eae 


le to to give 
persuade you bor 


tery on pon occasions as the present you ee 

rally indulge in a rhapsody of ae or a de- 

luge of candid abuse, extraordinary beca use silence 
time is extraordinary in you 


old your you Dar fellow,” ex- 
clined Berti atten after the brother and 


Bertie Fairfax with his cordial, pleasant — i 
Leicester Dodson with his sine Ga also pleasant | brown shado 


grace, and after en of the salutations The four 
youn people parted 

ai,” ye Peni Lord Pitz, from ‘whose mind the re- 
cent meeting had expunged the unpleasant remem- 
brances of morning interview, “ what do you 
think of them ?’ 

Ethel was silent for a moment. 

“I don’t know which was the handsomer,” she 
said, thoughtfully. 

Ne That's just like you women, Eth; you always 
think Graces first.’’ 

“Wi oi ” said Ethel, 
anything more about them. I think Mr. Fairfax is 
very pleasant—he has 
eyes, There are some men with whom you feel 
friendly in the first ten minutes; he is one of 


them,’ 
* Yon’re rig ht,” said Lord Fitz. “ Bertie’s the 
earest old fellow going, Poor ; 


jolliens and 
ert!” 
“ Why poor ?” said Ethel. 
“Becuuse he is Poor, deuced Lagi 
muttering under his brea 
be: Like some more of us.” 
“How do you mean?” gaia E 
“Well,” said Lord Fitz, “ hyve work for 
living. He's a barrister or something that Lang 
But he writes and draws things for books, you know, 
I don’t quite understand. He can sing like a nightin- 
gale and tell'a Story better than any man I know.” 
“He looks very happy,” said Ethel, “although 


he is 
,,. He’s always happy. 


ool hat 
ith a sigh, 


#7 Happy !? said Lord Fitz. 
He’s the best company goin 

And who is his friend? ‘Me. Dodson, is not 
his name ?” asked Ethel. 

“Yes, Leicester Dodson,” said Lord Fitz, “He's 
one of your clever men. You can’t understand 
whether he’s serious or joking sometimes, and I’ve 
often thought he was making fun of me, ‘only—” 


@ nice voice and such frank | smile of 





“ Only what?’ asked his sister. 


liarities which your tern rome imagina’ 
endow her with! Nonsense! She’s a nice-looking 
gin, with a sensible face, and the pride proper for 
station. You can’t make anything more of her.” 
“Can’t I?” said his rel “you can’t, you 
mean. I call her beautiful. Sheis going to Lady 
Darefield’s ball to-night: I—1 shall go after all, 


Leicester.” 
ile peas cota Meteneecty. "+1 thought 
om 1% ug 
confounded 


“there was no time to know | think, 


‘* Perhaps they have,” said Mr. Leicester. “I 

jeve that there are few counties which are not 

by the Lacklands in that way. Why do 

mt Oh, paeely for idle curiosity.” 

oe lly 1 708 B Rpaileee & to come and noe & week 
or ere, with me,” Mr. Leicester 


come &” 
“Oh, chaff away,” said Bertie Fairfax, good- 
temperedly. “But I'll take you seriously; I will 


come.” : 
*” said Leicester, still chaffing ‘as * his 


* Done, 
light-hearted friend ee A *T’'m going down 
ri 


next week. Come with m 
“ Thanks,” said Bertie, “s Ph think it over. 

come and cut you out with the Mildmay heiress! 

Hah! hah!” 


eard 
ayer but £ did not}. 


“Will you | pro 





He laughed as Leicester turned to him with a 
look of mild surprise. 

“You didn’t know that I was posted up in that 
intelligence! I’ve a dozen little birds who bring 
me news night a and morning, and I’ve heard-—— 

* Pshaw pted Leicester. I’ve dined 
with mamma and pa Papa ae Mildmay Park, and that 
—that’s positively My dear Bertie, Lam not a 

ing man ; jo A you are, but, mark me, Lady 

hel Boisdale is not meant for a.”” 

tt gy Zou Me bom» be oe» to - very ‘much ob- 
liged, bu 


Ad with a I ht laugh the eab was dro) 
That night when Lady Ethel Deledade ententa he 
nificent saloons of Late D ® mansion in 
eg ae Se cto with aan 
yet ,ex eyes, an em ‘very sud- 
denly as ectant 


—— searc 
seat of Men Dantio'Fatet - ering 


is cur thing-40 a glances and smiles 

a belle in a bal-toom, but quite another matter 

“Oofns ealon nae wded by the best of th land, 
ne Were cro e 

eligible parties were in i abeskene, and slo Bertie 

handsome, sweet-natured and loveable 

though he was, found himself somewhat out in the 


have known some jolly | cold. 


Tt was not an unusual position for him, and on 
other occasions he had laughed good-naturedly in 
the smoking-room of his club, saying that there 
had too many iron pitchers going down the 
stream for such a fragile, Snentistastony delf affair 
as himself to hope for success. 

Bat to-night it was different. 

He wanted to dance pont Beef Bthel Boisdale ; 
why he could searcely hay 

She was very beautiful; tat be had seen faces far 
more lovely even than hers; she was graceful, 
tall and full of a sweet, proud dignity, but > Bertie 
Pairfax had seen sv ladies of the Papal 

and remembered their Amey 

She was, ee eee raion athe 
ge fellow’s ideal, and—yet it must be written— 

was already half in love with her. 

Round her, forming a sort of body guard or watch 
dog, continually hovered in majestic grace the 
Countess of Lackland, her mamma. 

Bertie was aware that her ladyship knew all about 
him, and that it was utterly vain to hope that he 
might be allowed to fill a vacant line in the Lady 
Ethel’s little dancing programme. 

watched her dancing for some time, watched 
her as she span round in two waltzes with Leicester 
Dodson for her partner, then the disappointed 
Bertie ety diya eer to the oy and 
leant agains! gnawing wny 
ep and trying to make up his mind to go 
to his 

Just then, as he had almost decided, Leicester 
Dodson came out, hot and flushed, but with his 
usual grave reserve about his mouth and eyes. 

“Ah! Bert!’ he said. “ Taking a cooler ; you’re 
wise in your generation. They ought to "keep a 
weighing machine outsidein the lobbies, so that a 
man could see how much he’d fined down after cach 
dance. I’ve lost pounds since the Lancers. It’s 
hotter than a siesta hourin Madrid. You look cool.” 

“TI don’t feel particularly hot. 
dancing. I feel like the skeleton at the feast; I 
think 1 shall carry my bones to the club. Will you 
come ?” 

“I’m engaged for another furn with Lady Ethel 
Boisdale,” said Leicester Dodson, leaning over the 
balustrade and skilfully concealing a yawa. 

* Lucky dog,” said Bertie, enviously. 

“Eh rad said Leicester. “By the way, you said 
she’d half promised you a dance ; you don’t mean to 
say you haven’t called for payment, Bert; she’s the 
best-looking woman in the room, and the moat sen- 
sible——”’ 

“Joo sensible to dance with Mr. Fairfax, or her 
maw a has had all her training trouble for noth- 
ing,” said Bertie. 

‘Nonsense! She’s looking this way; go and ask 

her, man. I’ll wait until the waltz is over, then we'll 

on to the club, for, between you and me and that 

us statue, which i is all out of drawing by the 

way, I have had pretty well enough ; and you seem, 

ba by your face, to have had a deal too 
much. 

Bertie without a word left his friend, fought his 
way through the monet ants after some mancou- 
vring, gained Lady Nthel’s 

“ave you saved me that, dance which you half 
mised me this morning ?’”’ he sa d. 

Lady Ethel turned—she did not know that he was 
go near—and a smile, bright but transient, rom 
across her face. 

‘* There is one dance—it is only @ quadrille,” 
said, ‘‘all the waltzes are gone.’ 

“Tam grateful for the quadrille only, and do not 
deserve that,’’ he said. y 

“TI thought you had gone,” said Ethel. “My 
brother was looking for you just now, snd I told him 

that I had seen you go out,” 
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“I was in the corridor cooling,” said Bertie Fair- 


‘ax. 
. “ Tg it cool there ?”’ she asked ; ‘‘ I thought it could 
not be cool anywhere to-night.” 

Then Lord Fitz came up, his simple face all 
flusbed with the heat and the last dance. 

“Hullo, Bert, I’ve been looking for you. I 
say——"” P iti 

“You must tell me when the dance is over,” said 
Bertie, “‘ thereis no time,” 

And he led his partner to her place in a set, 

A quadrille has the advantage over its more 
po oe sister, the waltz ; it allows of conversation. 

ertie could talk well; he had always sanetiing 
light and pleasant to say, and he had a musi 
voice in which to say it. 

He was generally too indolent to talk much, but 
neither his natural laziness nor the heat seemed to 
weigh upon him to-night, and he talked about this 
matter and on that until Ethel, who was not only 
beautiful but cultivated, was delighted. 

Too deli myn | perhaps for my Lady Lackland, 
from her pines espionage in a corner, put up her 
eye-glass and scanned her daughter's rapt and 
sometimes smiling face with something that was 
not altogether a pleased expression. 1 

“Who is that good-looking young fellow with 
whom Ethel’s dancing?” she asked of the dowager 
Lady Barnwell, a noted scandal-monger, and an 
authority on every one’s position and eligibilitios. 

‘** Thatis young Fairfax. Handsome, is he not? 
Pity he’s so mer : 

** Poor, is he ?’’ said the countess, grimly. 

“Oh, yes, dreadfully. Works for his living, a 
writer, artist, or something of that.sort. Really I 
don’t know exactly, He is in the Temple. Very 
amusing companion evidently. Lady Ethel looks 
charmed with her Pd 

“Yes,” said Lackland, coldly, and in her 
heart of heart she determined that her daughter 
should receive a lecture upon the imprudence of 
wasting a dance upon such doubtful and dangerous 
men as Bertie Fai ‘ 

Meanwhile Ethel was enjoying herself, and when 
Bertie, whose han 

uiet satisfaction and pleasure, softly suggested 

t they should try the corridor, Lady Ethel, after 

@ moment's hesitation, on the score of prudence, 

—_ with an affirmative, and they sought the 
obby. 

Here there were a seat for the lady and a leaning- 
ory for Mr. Fairfax, and the conversation which 

ad been interrupted was taken up again. 

Bertie was in the midst of an eloquent defence of 
a favourite artist, of whom Lady Ethel did not quite 
approve, when Lord Fitz again appeared. 

“What an eel you are, Bert! I’ve been every- 
where for you. I say, we’re going down to Combe 
Lodge ; it’s so beastly hot up here in town, and 
we're going to makea little summer picnic party; 
you know, just a nice number. Cecil Carlton, 
Leonard Waltham and his sister,and two or three 
more. My sister is going, ain’t you, Ethel? Will 
you come?” 

** Thanks,” said Bertie, with something like a 
flush, and certainly a sparkle in his light eyes. 
* But | am booked to Leicester Dodson.”’ 

**Oh, yes, the Cedars; what a bore for us. Never 
mind, the Lodge, isn’t far off, and, if you go down, 
we shall all be together.’’ 

“Yes,” said Bertie, glancing at the fair face 
beneath him, which was turned with a quiet look of 
interest to her brother, “‘yes. When do yougo ?” 

“Next week, if Ethel can get herself away from 
this sort of thing.” 

“I shall be very glad to go,” said Ethel, “I am 
longing for the green treesand a little country air.”’ 

**Tt’s done then ; all the odds taken,” said simpie 
Lord Fitz. 

At that moment came up Ethel’s next partner. 

Bertie relinquished her with a smothered sigh. 
He knew that he should not see heragain,that night, 
for her programme was full. 

“We may meet in a country lane next week,”’ 
he said, softly. 

“We may,’ she said, with a smile that parted her 
lips bewitchingly, and then she was called away. 

Bertie looked after her, then slowly descended the 
broad stairs, got his crush hat and strolled into the 
open street. 

**That’s the most sensible thing you’ve done for 
the last two hours,” said Leicester Dodson’s voice, 
behind him. “I'll follow your example,’’ and he 
took out his cigar case. ‘“ Here, my man,’’ he 
added, as his neat brougham drove up. 

“Let us walk,” said Bertie. 

And they started slowly for the club. 

It was very hot there, however, and the pair 
were soon in Leicester's chambers, which were in 
the same inu and only one floor below Bertie’s. 

Leicester Dodson was a wealthy man, and quite 
able to afford luxurious apartments in the 
Albany, or at Meurice’s, but he preferred a quictset 
of chambers near those of his fast frien’, Bertie, 


me face was beaming with | y 





He did not work in them, but heread a great deal, 
and he enjoyed half an hour now and then spent in 
watching his hard-working friend, . | : 

He would sit in Bertie’s arm-ohair, with his legs 
extended before him, watching Bertie engaged on 
some article or poem or drawing and ashe watched 
would almost wish that he also to work for his 


living. ; 

So Mr, Leicester was somewhat of a philosopher 
anda cynic, as Bertie had said, at times found 
life rather wearisome. . ‘ 

To-night he drew himself a chair—Bertie was 
fenting upon an ancient 4 - my oe ye sofa and, 

a igar, rang for and ice, 

“ Dreadfu Bert. What on earth makes us 
hang about thi ble town in this terrible 
weather? Fancy staying in London when all the 
green are holding out their hands and shoutin 
‘Come and roll on us’? Fashion is a wonderf 
thing—so ‘are you. .Why on don’t you 
whet te Aepaunet,. 
minu erin my life. you as 

“No,” said Bertie, “ Push the claret across the 
table with the poker, will you? When did yon say 
you were going down tothe Cedars, Les. ?” 

“ When yon like,” said Leicester Dodson, colour- 
ing slightly, and turning his face away from hi 
companion. ‘To-morrow if you like: | was going 
to say I wish I'd never left it, but I came up this 
week because——” 

“‘ Because what ?’? asked Bertie, as he stopped. 

**Because,”’ said Leicester Dodson, looking hard 
at the fire in his grave, sedate way, “ \. 
tion is the better part of valour.” 

earth do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Ber- 
“You never mean to tell me you were 
afraid of a man ?” 

“No,” said Leicester, with his cynical smile. 
“ Of a woman, bapa Ps ot fear of ed ge 
not going to make a of myself, Bert but while 
we 


on the subject I'll say that it would never do, 


for either of us to do that. 

No,” said Bertie Fairfax, with an unusual bit- 
terness. “ We can never marry,Les. You because 
*t gelish,” interrupted Me! Dodson, placidly 

“ Selfish,” in . Dodson, » 

“ And I because Lam too poor——”’ 

You will be rich enough some day, you clever 
dog,’’ said Mr, Dodson, sententiously. 

“Yes, when I’m an old man, gray-headed and 
bent double, Never mind.” 

“T won't Don’t you either,’ said Leicester. 
“ And now for the Cedars. Suppose we say the end 
of the week ?”’ 

“ Yes, that will do,” said Bertie. “The Lack- 
lands—at least some of them—are going down to 
Combe Lodge next week,’’ 

“Oh,” said Leicester, significantly, glancing 
at the frank, pleasant face of his friend. 

** Yes,” retorted Bertie, ‘‘and the Mildmays are 
still at the Park, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Leicester, sarugging his shoulders 
with an air of indifference he was far from feeling. 
‘* So that we shall be alltogether—like moths round 
a candle,” headded, cyni 'y, as Bertie rose, with a 
yawn to mount to his own chambers. 

Yes, altogether, and near the meshes of that web 
= a skilful, cunning spider was weaving for 

em. 

Captain Murpoint had laid his delicate web ready 


for his flies. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue gigantic clock exhibited by Mr. Benson at the 
Exhibition of 1862 has been purchased for St. 
James's Cathedral in Toronto. 

Lznt.—If the Carnival be disappearing, Lenten 
observances are becoming softened. We are a long 
way from the time of the First Christians, who only 
partook of one meal, and that after sunset, during 
caréme; in 1595 in France, and during the reign of 
that merry monarch Henri IV., whoever ate meat 
during Lent received corporal punishment, and the 
butcher who sold it was condemned to death; what 
severities from a converted Huguenot! Zeal has been 
said, however, to be fit for wise men, while flourish- 
ing chiefly among fools. Lent now-a-days is less 
severe. 

SaGAcITY OF THE PARtRipGEe.—Instances of the 
sagacity of the partridge, woodcock, and other birds 
have often been related, But the most singular 
illustration of the deception practised by the first of 
those wily species to protect their young is given by 
Mr. Henshaw. While riding through pine woods, a 
brood of partridges, containing the mother and eight 
or ten young of about a week old, was come upon so 
suddenly that the feet of the foremost mule almost 
trod on them. The young rose, flew a few yards, 
and dropping down, were in an instant hid in the 
uuderbrush. The mother meanwhile began some 
very peculiar tactics. Risiug up, she fell back again 
to the ground as if perfectly helpless, and imitated 
the actions of a wounded bird so successfully that for 











@ moment it was thought slie had really been trodden 
upon. Several: of the men, completely deceived, 
attempted to catch her, but she fluttered away, keep- 
ing just out of reach of their hands until they had 
been enticed ten or twelve yards off, when she rose 
and was off like a bullet. Her tactics had success- 
fully covered the retreat of her young 
LEE 


AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 
Mr. Cuarnawan: I’m something unhappy. I heard 
Such abuse, t’other day, of an innocent word, 
It roused ali the wrath of the mildest of mea 
To a height as colossal, I fancy, as whea 
A former occasion oked the inquiry 
In the mind of the tuau, “ Taotene ire ?” 


You'll say there was reason—I’ll state you the 


case: 
Theeen bey in my house in whose handsomeish 


Are features from which one may easily gather 
He is fairly entitled to call me his father. 

A youngster of thirty, as rather slim, 

But of excellent promise in stature and limb. 
Well—to tell you the story—a saucy young boor 


his | Of Johnny's acquaintance came up to the door, 


And, ringing the boll in a violent way, 

Sént up the Hibernian maiden to say 

That.a gentleman waated, a moment, to see 

“ Mister ”—(adding the surname belonging to me). 
‘Bid him come to my study!” I civilly said. 

In a minute-or so Maggie popped in her head; 
“Té was not for yourself, sure, the fellow does ax; 
He gaid it was young and not old Mister S——e, 
He wanted to see!” And am I to be told 

4 @ blundering booby. that I—I am old? 

The word, I’m aware is by no means @ new one, 
And for.people of eighty no doubt is the true one ; 
What incensed my soul to such fierce indignation, 
Was.it’s very improper, sbsurd application! . 

Is he old who can climb to the highest of attics,. 
And never com of fatigue or‘ rhéumatics?” 


‘Is he old who, in ve of his-fast thinning curls, 


Has « joke for the boysand a:smile for the girls ? 

Is he old whom fair women——(No! not the 
duress 

Of prison or torture shall make me confess !) 

Is he old who owes nothing to fraudulent art? 

Above all, is he old who is young at the heart ? 

I rather think not! But, qaieasabe? Whoknows ? 

The bud of last evening to-day is arose? 

And roses will fade; and in like manner, when 

We jolly young fellows grow middle-aged men 

Perhaps the Good Father (it surely were kind) 

Makes us to our failings couveniently blind. 

“Know yourself!” said the Grecian, A difficult 
tas 


And rather too much of a mortal to ask ; 
"% all know the name of the fellow who penned 
t 


And how he asserted “e coelo descendit !” 

“ Know yourself!” It is well; but for my part, my 
brothers, 

I would rather extend my acquaiutauce with 
others, 

As promising, surely, a better return 

Than aught of myself I could possibly learn! 

To learn human nature is truly an art, 

And many imagiue they’ ve gut it by heart, 

Because they are keen at detecting uffeuces, 

Base motives, sly vices, and shallow pretences ; 

Let us study, the rather, to find out tue merit 

The faultiest neighbour may cliance to inherit ; 

To publish the virtue that’s misunderstood. 

And always and everywhere seek for the good. 

There was one, “Paddy Goldsmith,” an author of 


note, 
(And who has not read what “poor Oliver” wrote ?) 
A scholar, philosopher, writer of plays, 
And a poet who still wears the freshest of baya— 
Every dandy in town, every chambermaid Moll, 
Could tell of his blunders and laugh at poor 
‘Noll ;” t 
Every coxcomb could see he was homely and rough, 
And of follies and foibles had more than enough! 
But it took the profoundast of sages to scan 
The learning and genius that lay in the man! 
Sam Johnson could see, and was bold to declare, 
There was spirit and humour and poetry there; 
And to poets who might sneer, he had ever this 
answer, 
“You may laugh as you will, sir! and say what you 


can sir; 
He's a genuine wit anda wonderfal man, sir!” 


“ ORACULATES ” is the most recent contribution to 
the English vocabulary, It is nota bad word, and 
we shall assist In introducing it. The member of 
Parliament who “ oraculates” will have due atten- 
tion, 
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THE MARTYRED HEROINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, y 
Death’s voice sounds like some prophet’s word, 
And in his hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. Hallec., 

THERE were dancing and merry-making upon the 
village green of the little French town of Domremy 
oue bright spring morning. 

Bearded gallants, rustic youths clad in their holi- 
day attire, suits of blue and buff; smart, pretty 
vilage maids, in gay bodice and skirt, with tiny 
sl‘ppered feet and jaunty headdresses covering black, 
brown, or golden locks, trode merrily over the velvet 
sward to the sound of the gay flute and violin played 
by old Auguste Vaseurand and Frangois Brandit, two 
muvsicians of the village. 

There were many peasant beauties assembled there 
that spring morning; and bright were the jaunty 
costumes ; and as the music waxed faster the trip- 
ping feet twinkled lightly over the turf in whirling 
measures ; while old Auguste cried out sharply,at the 
same time giving a new turn to the waltz: 

“ Hither comes old Dame Donrell, with her sham- 
bling steps and cracked voice! Ah! ’tis an old raven 
she is, always hovering upon the field. Dance, mes 
garcons! mes filles! dance merrily! or she'll chill ye 
all with her croakings |” 

The young men, in obedience to this command, 
caught their fair partners round their yielding, 
bodiced waists ; and, as the music quickened, whirled 
into the giddy measures of the waltz; and all went 
circling round and round, with palpitating hearts and 
quickened breath, till hearts, lips, and eyes were 
flushed with the intoxicating motion. 

And still that strange, outré figure advanced—at 
first seen away in the distance upon the road leading 
to the town, like a bird of ill-omen, and then nearer 
still nearer, till it paused upon the outer edge of the 
green, near two who were standing under the shade 
of an old elm tree, and who had not yet mingled 
with the gay revellers: And this strange, weird 
being bore the nomen of Dame Dourell, 
Witch, Fortane-teller and Soothsayer of Domremy, 

The figure was bent, and apparelled in an old 
serge garment of faded black. Her features were 
8 and her countenance sullen and wrinkled; but 
her black eyes were keen and penetrating, aud had 
carried a tremor of fear to the bosoms of mary a 
peasant youth who had sought Dame Dourell with 
the desire that she would unfold the future to their 
Gaze, 








[THE WITCH OF DOMREMY.] 


In her withered right hand she carried a staff, 
which she clasped tightly for support with the thin, 
bony fingers as she paused to rest, and glanced for a 
moment upon the group of merry dancers; then she 
turned ber gaze away till it rested upon the young 
girls under the shelter of the old elm, 

Both of these girls were tall and slender and both 
were possessed of loveliness in no ordinary degree, 
Little wonder was it that old Dame Dourell’s eyes 
lighted up with @ quick flush of pleasure as she gazed 
upon them. 

Qne had a tinge of auburn on her thick hair, which 
waved around her white forebead and blue eyes in 
shining masses, then was wreathed in a heavy coil at 
the back of her shapely head and held by a silver 
comb of rare and dainty workmansbi 

In the tresses of the other was held the hue of the 
rich Tuscan grape, and the purplish-black masses fell 
in natural curls around the shoulders and white 
throat of the girl. Her eyes were large, slumberous 
and brown, with fringes of silken softness and great 
length resting upon the full, rounded cheek. Her 
features were delicate and clearly cut and the face 
and figure were those of a sweet young maiden of 
delicate organization and refinement. 

The two were cousins. They were similar in form 
and somewhat so in feature; but in gomplexion and 
expression totally diverse, and very jnlike any of 
the gay company of dancers present. Marie Laxart 
—she-of the aubura hair, was sunny as the smile of 
the morning in her beauty. She was robed in a 
tuvic of blue satin, edged at the bottom of the short 
skirt with a rich, heavy lace. A delicate salmon- 
coloured bodice of the same fabric, laced at the front 
and back with golden-coloured cord and tassels, 
covered the perfect bust of the girl. A tri-cornered 
blue head-dress, edged with white lace, was fastened 
jauntily over the thick hair and dainty kid slippers, 
laced with buff over the white, clocked socks which 
covered the arching instep, encased her small feet. 
Long white lace mitts covered the soft arms and 
slender bands, 

This was Mary Laxart—the city cousin of Joan 
a@’Are—-who had come down from Petit Burey to 
make @ visit to Joan, and had brought all her holi- 
day dresses from her more aristocratic home, with 
which to astonish and conquer the hearts of the vil- 
lages beaux of Domremy; for, notwithstanding she 
Was a sweet, pure maid, yet there was a spice of 
coquetry in Mary’s nature, which she innocently 
watifested in the bewitching costumes she bad 
adopted, and the bright glances bestowed upon the 
village youths from her sparkling eyes. 

‘Lbere was a striking coutrast iu the attire of the 


| 
== 
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two cousins, While Marie Laxart was decked ing 
rich, fashionable apparel, setting off her sunny beauty 
to advantage, Joan d’Arc, even more lovely than her 
gay citizen cousin, wore only a tunic and a bodice of 
a soft gray material, with a single white rose nestling 
amid the changing hue of her curling tresses. 

This rose Marie had plucked off a vino running 
over the cottage door, and had playfully insisted 
upon placing it in Joan’s hair; at the same time 
chiding her cousin for not wearing one of her more 
fanciful dresses, for that day, at least, But Joan 
only shook her head in reply, saying: 

“T have heart for no such deckings; the dress I 
wear is best suited to my fancy.” 

And pure, lovely Joan d’Arc, standing beside her 
beautiful cousin, with not yet the full bloom of 
seventeen summers upon her smooth white brow, 
was even more fair than Marie in her sweet, lily- 
like beauty. 

Joan noted old Dame Dourell’s eyes fastened 
upon upon herself and cousin, after the woman had 
paused near them. 

“ Good-morrow to you, Mother Dourell! This is 
my cousin Marie Laxart,from Petit Buray; and I crave 
your benison upon her.” 

“ Ay, good-morrow to you, sweet Joan—and you, 
too, pretty Marie Laxart!” said the dame. ‘Sweet 
pleasure to you both to-day; and a merry turn at 
dancing!” she added. 

The girls both acknowledged this remark; then 
Marie exclaimed, as she turned again in the direction 
of the dancers: 

“ Hither comes your brother Pierre, ma chdre Joan, 
and a noble, handsome youth with him. Who can 
it be? Look! is he nota charming gallant?” And 
she caught at her cousin’s sleeve as a tall, handsome 
young man advanced toward them, accompanied by 
Pierre d’Aro, brother of Joan. ‘* What a brilliant 
face and splendid form, Joan! and they are coming 
directly to us. Now for a conquest; for I’ve been 
waiting this half-hour to find one I thought worthy 
my preference!” cried the gay maid, half-jestingly, as 
the two young men drew nigh. 

“(tood-morrow, Cousin Pierre!” Marie exclaimed 
as her cousin stepped before her, “It is full half 
an hour since you left us beneath this old, spreadiug 
elm ; and, notwithstanding I absolutely refused to 
dance with you, I have since been forced to a rueful 
regret of my words, for Joan here has been #0 
absorbed in reverie that I could seldom get a word 
from her rosebud lips; for I know, for a certatuty, 
that she has been blind to half the admiring glances 





that have been sent uuder this elm tree since you 
weut away.” 
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‘“‘ Well I am right if you have found cause to re 
pent your decision, ma belle cousine,” said Pierre. 
“ And since you and Joan could not be prevailed upon 
to dance, I thought ’twas time to leave the waltz and 
come to you; especially as my friend Paul Alluf, 
spying Joan and you, and fearing to come alone, 
begged me to accompany him hither, and bestow on 
him an introduction to my beautiful cousin.” 

Joan d@’Arc had greeted Paul Alluf while her bro. 
ther was speaking. 

Raising her dark eyes, she extended her hand, and 
said : 

“You are welcome, Paul. We came to see the 
merrymaking, but had no heart to when France 
is in such peril, and so could not re in the 
dance; yet Marie perbaps will join you now,” she 
added, as that young girl acknowledged the in- 
troduction to the young man by « cordial, smiling 
greeting. 

“Nay, nay, Joan! Go yourself!” said Marie, in 
quick tones, “ *twere better you than I should dance 
with him.” 

At this moment, before Joan could again reply 
they were startled by the voice of old. Dame Dou 


who still stood by; and, overhearing their con- | tage 


versation, now cried out, in shrill, 
looking at Joan, and pointing &er long, thin fingers 
towards her as she spoke: : 

“ The lass says right, She must not dance when 
her beloved France jg in danger! For Joan|d’Aro 
was born for a different fortune than to trip her 

retty feet to the gound of a waltzing measure! For 

er, will the trampet of war and the bugle aud fife 
of victorious battles be sounded! For her, men, and 
women and ¢hildren will an woes praise and 
adoration ; and by her will be saved and 
France again rise tones amid the nations of the 
earth. But alas, aetricken, rye 
sacrificed into hands of the ravaging foes; 
none will put forth « bend to save her from her 
fate!’ 

The old dame uttered this with « look 
Joan, and her long Rewards her 
while her figure swayed back and forth with the 
energy she had called into existence. Before auy of 
this startled group bad time to reply, she continued 
again, this time looking at Marie and addressing her ;: 

“Yes, fair Marie Laxart, join the dancers with 
this young man, who to-day looks upon thy cousin 
with eyes soft and tender. For thou wilt grow to 
fill a longing which Joan could never do, even did she 
escape the dark doom I see awaiting her at the end 
of her path of glory, The maid’s heart is too pure 
for such earthly affections as he would crave. In 
Heaven alone will she find peace and rest fitted to 
one of her mould. In Heaven, where all is peace and 
joy for evermore.” 

“ Art telling fortunes, granddame?” cried s score 
or more of merry voices, as the little group was 
surrounded by those who had finished their dance. 
“Tf so, tell us all what shall betide us through the 
day, aud in our coming lives, Which of all the 
company will be first wedded ?” said one youth in 
merry tones, looking archly at the blushing face of 
the pretty | pet lass beside him, whom he held fast 
by the hand as he proffered his request. 

“TI came not amid ye this morn to tell ye of your 
loves or your hates!” exclaimed the old dame, 
“Neither to bide the time when ye marry those you 
choose. But [ tell ye all there is one among ye this 
pleasant morn who will never see bridal, though a 
good stout heart worships even the ground her little 
feet tread upon! That one will walk with lords and 
ladies; will sit beside the king, and battle beside 
brave generals and yet she will remain pure as she 
is now. I tell ye!” she proceeded, again pointing to 
where Joan d’Arc stood, and raising her voice as she 
went on, “I tell ye, there is one here who will save 
her beloved France from the doom which now hangs 
over her! ‘ Vivela France! Vive le Roi Charles! 
Vive la Joan d’Aro!’ will be the cry ere yet two 
twelvemonths have sped away!” she uttered in a 
shrill, prophetic voice; and then, waving her) hand 
toward the pale, trembling Joan, then looking up to 
heaven, the old dame took up her staff and hobbled 
away. 

For a little while there fell a silence and awe upon 

© remaining ; then, as it grew irksome, the gay- 
voiced Marie exclaimed with a forced laugh, shrug- 
ging her shoulders the while: 

“Oh, ma chére cousine Joan, she is a witch, and 
has come nigh frightening us all out of our seven 
senses. She is half-crazed too or she would never 
think of uttering such horrible things about you and 
France, Ugh! it makes one nervous to think of her, 
Joan; and I don’t believe a word she said either, 
But come, Monsieur Paul Allnf, we must not let the 
day fly by thus, with a dark cloud, begun in the 
morning, left to spread over the hours that should be 
sunny. Leadontothe dance! My feet are tired 
of standing still!” 





“Yes, yes, we will go! but I must speak with 
Joan first!” said the young man. “See how 
pale she has grown!” he added, in a low tone, to 
Marie. 

Then, approaching nearer Joan, he said: ’ 

“Do not be nervous at the old dame’s words, 
Joan. She is, I dare swear, more than usually 
crazed this mornjog; and has but got up this 
pe age to frighten our merry-making away to- 


y- 

“Tam not alarmed, Paul, Go thou with Mario, 
and join the dancers, and do not fear that I shall 
grieve at Dame Doureli’s words,” replied Joan. 

“ Music, music!”* called the young men; and as 
the two old musicians again took up their instru- 
ments, and the strains went out upon the morning 
air, da was formed anew—gay, vivacious 
Marie Laxart and Paul Alluf leading the set, fol- 
lowed by Pierre d'Aro with @ sparkling brunctte 
beauty upon hisarm, ty 

And while the festive scene was 


apart from the crowd had st first surroanded 
her, and wended her way back to her father’s cot | 


CHAPTER II, 

Tue shades of evening were falling on the little 
village of Domremy when Marie attended 
by ty hoe we turned ~~ Somer 7 Ser 

oan d’Aro’s home, and passing ‘grav 
a moment later, entered the Deabis dwelling, di 


Jacques d’Arc and bis wife Isabeaa were = a 


the early moonlight near one of the open 
of their little living-room of their cottage, 
sons bad not retarned from the day’s festi- 


end the parents. sat there wait- |. 


for the night. A her neat 
chamber, her head bowed on her hand and that 
rs ag upon the window-sill, sat their daughter 
oan, 

Around her the white moonlight played a soft halo 
of glory over her streaming hair, her pure waxen 
brow, and her slight, silent figure. Her dark eyes 
were uplifted to the vault of heaven, and as the 
moonlight streamed over her she looked a rapt saint 
upon earth. 

As she sat there, low, murmured words came from 
her lips, and fell the soft evening air. 

“Yes, yes, it is true. Dame Dourell said true 
upon the village green to-day. It is I—Joan d’Arc 
—a simple t girl—who is to be the instrument 
in saving France! The voices from heaven tell me 
this; my own heart bids me go forward! I have 
long felt this strange unrest. It seems now clear to 
me that I must do something for my king. But yet 
how, and what can I avail?” Then for a brief space 
the fair brow clouded, and she put her hand to her 
head in a wildering maze of thought ; then continued 
again; ‘The time is not yet. I see that plainly! 

en it comes, le bon Dieu will make known the 
ae in which my feet must tread. Till then I must 
wait. 

So absorbed was Joan in her thoughts that she had 
not noticed the opening gate as it!gave entrance 
to Marie and Paul Alluf; and so she sat there, 
dreaming dreams and listening to the voices of the 
sweet spirits which she fancied she so often heard 
when alone by herself, And down below in the 
living-room they were conversing about her; for 
Marie asked as svon as she entered and did not see 
Joan with her parents; 

“Where is “foan, Aunt Isabean? Is sho safe at 
home with yo ) for she disappeared so quickly from 
us to-day that I have seriously thought two or three 
times that the old witch whom you call Dame 
Dourell has spirited her away to make us believe in 
her horrible prophesies!” And the giddy girl went on 
to tell of the incident of the morning, and of Dame 
Dourell’s strauge prediction concerning her cousin 
Joan. Then as she concluded, she asked again ; 

“Joan is at home, is she not, Aunt Isabeau, for I 
am getting to be sadly nervous when I think of the 
old witch’s words and manner toward ma chére 
cousine; and, besides; I have a lecture to read her on 


Their 
vities on pa 
ing thats toning with thar 2 Marie ere 
oe 


the impropriety of leaving her fascinating cousin | pl 


alone amid so many dangerous swains!”’’ she added, 
laughingly, glancing archly at her gallant with her 
smiling blue eyes. ' 

“ Yes, Joan issafein herchamber. She came home 
in the early part of the morning,” replied mother 
Isabeau, “I noted that the child looked pale. - She 
must have been frighted at old Dame Dourell’s 
words; and I am not sorry she sped homeward, if it 
was the case, for Joan is delicate and timid, and can- 
not bear a fright or strain of the nerves like most 
other girls. But, Marie, I think you are only trifling 
when you tell of danger to yourself from the young 


on the |: 
rew silently | | 





men’s attentions to-day!” she added, smiling, as she 


glanced at the merry countenance of her handsome 
niece, and then turned toward Paul Alluf. 

“There was danger to the cavaliers, surely, fair 
lady ?” said Paul ‘Alla 
words, 


f, ia reply to Isabeau d’Are's 
his to Ma 


es of the ng folks. She’d better 
did she mix more with the mates of 
go about so much alone, and have 
look upoa her face sometimes, as if 
she had been talking with epirits and their kin, [ 
such as our pretty pigee, 


eit: SES aaa 
te: as sho is, and [ 
Fea} cho will dipe Bite pues: ‘ly wait— 


ence, and our sweet Joan shall become your 
wife!” said Isaveau d’Arc. “i'll call her now to 


come down; and stay yon, and spend the evening 


Afew moments later, popes beside 
Marie and Paul Allaf, little room below ; aod 
after a while, Jaoquésand Isabeau d’Arc, seeing the 
young people pleasantly engaged in conversation, 
softly left the room and retired to their night’s rest, 

By-and-bye Pierre d’Aro came in; and then Marie 
adroitly managed to engage him in conversation, and 
to leave Paul and Joan together. 

As the two sat apart by one of the open windows, 
beneath the shadow of the ravine, Paul sought to 
make known his feelings to Joan. 

“T have been talking with your mother, Joan, con- 
cerning you,” he said, * and she bids me wait, and 
hope for the love which I have never yet seen in 
your eyes toward me. Do you think it will come in 
time, Joan? for my heart is growing very tired with 
waiting,” he added, earnestly. 

“Oh, I don’t know what yousay! I don’t know 
what your words mean!” Joan answered, a little 
agitated, “If you mean that [ must think of you as 
of brother Pierre, then I can easily learntodoso, Is 
that what you would have me say, my good friend 
Paul?” she asked, nervously, 

“No, no, sweet Joan; I could not rest satisfied 
with such affection. If you could give me a feeling 
— that your mother bears your father then I should 

happy,” he replied. 

That L cannot do, Pail Allut, Ido not think b. 
can ever partake of such a gladness. Did yon not 
hear the words of Dame Dourell to-day? It is 
written plainly that I have another mission to fulfil. 
I have long felt it thus; and now, Paul, I seo it 
more than ever. France must be saved; and there 
is none other than Joan d’Arc to turn the fortunes of 
the king!” and the girl uttered these words with 
clear voice and impressive manner which went to 
the heart of every listener. 

Pant replied : 

“ You are too easily impressed, Joan. The words 
that old Dame Dourell spokethis morning have made 
too deep a mark upon your mind. You must banish 
all such wild thoughts, for what have you—a cottage 
‘girl—to do with saving France, when its king and 
nobility and armiescan do nothing? Think no more 
of the old grandame’s ravings, and listen only to 
easanter words, such as I can speak to you, if you 
will but heartheir meaning.” 

Bat, even as he spoke, Paul Alluf saw that the 
maiden’s mind was faraway from lim, and so he pru- 
dently and wisely resolved to. drop the subject, and 
try and become intevested im other matters, and Pierre 
and Marie, coming opportunely to his aid, the con- 
versation now became more general — the latter 
chattering away volubly about the, events,of the 
day, her pleasure and the charming times she anti- 
cipated during the remainder of her visit in Dom 


remy. 
“And if Joan doesn’t look out anil brighten up I 
shall rob her of ail her gailants!”’ she added laugtie 
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ingly, in conclusion, after telling the wonderful ex- 
ploits she hoped to achieve ere returning home, 

“Ob, I have no fear, ma chére cousine,” merrily 
spoke up Joan in reply. “ I-shall not enter the lists. 
against you, and I give you my permission to win all 
whom you would wish.” 

“ All, Joan? say you all?” questioned Marie, with 
erchauce more than she, would cared to. 
ave known in her query. 

“ Yes, all ; why not 2?” gaid Joan, in reply. 

Then, looking upand seeing that. Paul’s eyes: were 
resting on her face in a pained gaze, she shuddered a 
little and became embarrassed, 

“Do you kuow, cousin Pierre, that I took « great 
fancy to that dark-syed Eloise with whom you danced 
so much to-day? She isa petite flower and was the 

tiest of allthe village at the green to-day, unless 
except Joan here, who, I think, was.so fully un- 
aware of the effect her beauty produced in the short 
space of time she was with us,” said Marie, as she 
turned towards her cousiu and gave the conversation 
a pew turn, 

“You think Eloise lovely then, Marie, I was 
afraid: you would not think her worth your attention. 
But to me she is the fairest girl in all Domremy, and 
Iam happier now that I have your judgment upon 
it, for you have been and are still a most competent 
as well as charming judge.” 

“Yes, doubtless; for Marie Laxart is very beauti-. 
ful and charming,” replied the young man, with a 
gallant bow. Then he added, rising, “but I must 
be hastening home. The evening has sped away, 
and I did not know it,” 

And as the others rose he bade them a bon nuit 
and departed, murmuring as he went ont, and on his 
ae oe path ‘ 

“Yes, Mary Laxart is very charming; but m; 
heart is given to her pure pasa Joan.” 7 


CHAPTER IItl 
Some four weeks elapsed since the peasant youths 
met upon the village green of Domremy; and during 


that period Marie Laxart had completed her visit to | 


her cousin’s—and after captivating the hearts of 
nearly all the rustic beaux with her sparkling glances, 
charming ways, and jaunty, becoming costumes, had 
taken her departure again to her home in’ Petit 
Burey, carrying with her pleasant memories of her 
brief sojourn, and experiencing too a deep regret 
that her visit had come toan end. Somehow, after 
Marie returned home, there seemed to be a shade of 
melancholy oftentimes upon ‘her fair countenance. 
Often she would sigh aud look away, and then sud- 
denly become nervous and restless with no seeming 
apparent cause; and her parents, noticing this 
strange mood of their usually sauny-faced Marie, at 
first wondered, and then grew to becoming anxious 
concerning her, But Marie would not acknowledge, 
and even did not realize that there was any change 
in herself. Only she did not feel the same interest as 
formerly in her home and the aniusements of her 
young friends about her. 

“T have grown more like my cousin Joan,” she 
would say when her mother or father chided her on 
account of her sober moods. “It is not well always 
to be smiling or jesting. There should be deeper 
and soberer moods, Even as the clouds shut out the 
light of the sun, that when it.shines it may seem 
more brilliant, so it usually is with some 4 of 
our lives; some must be dark and cloudy and yet, 
we deer pere and mare, [ am not .unhappy, only 
soberer, and sometimes a little restless, You muet 
not. vex yourselves about it. Your Marie is your 
sunny-faced, light-hearted, petite Marie still.” 

And they were content to believe it so, and went 
on thinking that the more sober-minded Joan d’Are 
had imparted a vein of her moods to their hitherto 
gay daughter, 

rand Laxart, father of Marie, was a man of 
consequence in his native town of Petit Burey. 
Besides having the prettiest daughter, he possessed a 
flourishing business — that of a jeweller—which 
brought him in a good amount of interest every 
year ; and, to this fact, could be attributed the richer 
robes and more brilliant jewels that Marie Laxart 
wore, for Durand Laxart liked to see his pretty 
daughter decked out in costly attire. ' 

Amid the young men of her own town Marie had 
many admirers ; but her heart had never yet given 
serious thought to any of these who hovered about 
her footsteps, ready to offer their alt at her 
slightest favour; and not until she visited her cousin 
Joan, at'Domremy, did the maid find that sho 
possessed @ heart in common with the rest of her 
own and the opposite sex ; and then the knowledge 
dawned upon her, only to call into existence those 
sober, abstracted moods whiich we have referred to. 

One day six months later, Durand Laxart came 
ints the little parlour where his wife and. daughter 
were sitting, It was achiil, dreary day, and the 
wintry air and heavy rain out of doors seemed to 


find entrance with the usually smiling-faced, cheer- 
‘ful husband and father, and the two, looking into 
Ronee Laxart’s face, 


noted that some ill had betided 


ag 
i 
BS 


eo? and Durand 
pon “his wife and d 
lamentations in a mournful, 
tone, ' 


Marie had flung down her work, and now stood 
beside. her father, and, while her mother aeemed 
unable to from the suddenness of the terrible 
revelation, her sweet voice broke the stillness, and 
fell like musio upon her fond inte” ears, 

“Do not ve if this is true, mon, pére! You 
have ma mére and your Marie left to you yet. 
Tam young and strong; and can -you now to 
make more mo in the future, You have often 
chided and smiled at me because I took a fancy to 
learn, your fine art; and mow you can see why it was 
that I took such penchant for it. every since 1 was 
achild, It was for this very time—to help. you 
when you should need my younger eyes and still 
‘more delicate, fi in refining the gold, ar placing 
the setting in some difficult case of jewels, See. you 
not that es ome ~aagil she sont. 

y * upoe her pretty. lips. 

Marie! that it should be so! 

| Dieu! Howean I bear it, to,seq ma, chéve enfant, 
whom I have nursed so carefully, forcad: to give up 
her pretty her dainty jewels, and: charming 
little trifles ? work like any common peasant 
maid till she shall become and hardened 
with the labour? Dieu prevent it, for it will break 
my heart!” 

And the man sank down into's chairas he thought 
of the vivid picture his mind had conjured 

“You are more timid than Marie and I, 
Laxart, if you grow weak so readily,” said his wife, 
“Tf our home and all we have should be taken away, 
we have health and our wills left to make another 
So be of good Sraree and le bon Dien will give us 
help when we need aid. But how did this come 
about, Durand? When did find all gone? and 
what have you done since then to search out the 
rogues and have them made to bear the punishment 
their crime deserves?” she asked. 

“It was but just now that [ have found it out. 
The safe had been robbed, broken into, and every 
paper and all the stored jewels and the mouey I had 
put there but last week for the purpose of buying 
that large shop in the upper street, all were gone, 
Ah, my beloved ones, it breaks my heart to think of 
it, and I can tell of nothing to be done!” 

“ Where is Paalain, mon pere? Was he notin the 
office last night, and would be not be certain to have 
heard if any attempt had been made to enter it? I 
should not think that any robber would be so bold 
as to pilfer while Paulain was in the room, even if 
he slept, for his black eyes are so sharp and piercing 
that they seeur to be looking everywhere, and a thief 
must be very who, after once looking into 
them, could enter a room where he rested and hope 
to escape unnoticed,” said Marie. 

“ Paulain was there all night, so he says,” replied 
Durand Laxart. “He says that he slept unusually 
sound last night, because he had taken a potion of 
drugs to ease the pain ofa tooth which troubled him 
the night before, and so he was determined to get rest 
and took # heavy dose and overslept, for I found him 
but just rabbing his eyes open when I went to the 
office this morning.” 

“ And the robber must have come in and helped 
himself while Henri Paulain was asleep?” said Marie 
in doubting, incredulous tones, “ Do not believe it! 
That young man’s eyes were wide apart at the time ; 
and if my lieart is not very far from the truth, it 
will be found that Henri Paulain could tell more 
concerning our lost treasures than he would care to 


do. 

** Child, Marie, you, are against Paulain because he 
has. looked upon your pretty face only with a wish to 
make you his bride, and you think ill of him, therefore, 
because you do, not return his passi You should 
not let your feelings run away with your’ wisdom, 
The young man has always taken the best care of 
my interest, and I have thonght tnat I could trust 
him with all I possessed and find that he was true to 
us. 
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“But I don’t like him ; and every time I look into 
his sharp, black eyes I feel like a bird that he is 
trying to get at with his beak, and devour at one 
supper, And I think, too, that this great hawk has 
a greedy look after your money by the way I have 
seenhim count out the francs to them who came to 
buy of him,” 

“ Oertain it is that this ugly bird shall not peck at 
or catch our enfant, if he flies about her ever so 
much,” said Durand Laxart in reply to Marie’s 
words. “But we must not think evilof him im this 
matter, for he seems as anxious as I, and even more 
80, to find the bold burglars. who have robbed us so 
wretchedly. He besought me to go to the chief 
magistrate, and tell the matter immediately; and 
offered to go himself to the merchant Laval, at 
Vancouleurs, and ask his assistance in the matter 
of the missing jewels. So you see he is our true 
friend , and works for your fathor’s interest, ma chére 
Marie !” 

(To be contiuued.) 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY 


————_ 
CHAPTSHR XIII. 


Fotuiorr Court is one of the finest seats in 
Lincolnshire, comprising a large and productive 
estate, which, although situated within the marshy 

ion known as the Fens, is well protected b 
dykes, thoroughly well drained, and very healthful. 

Its half-dozen farms are noted for the native 
sheep of extraordinary size, the great shorthorned 
cattle, and the London dray-horses of remarkable 
endurance which throng their pastures. 

The mansion of Folliott Court crowns a slight 
eminence, and possesses ample. home grounds, 
which are to this day surrounded by a well-kept 
moat some twelve feebin width, 

The grounds enclosed by this circular moat 
comprise thirty acres of gardens, shrubberies, 

, and terrace, in the centre of which, like a 
jewel in elaborate casket, stands the house. 

In the rear of the mansion, at considerable 
distance from it, the great clock-tower of the 
extensive stables rises from the midst of en- 
circling trees and forms a prominent feature of the 








The dwelling is ancient—a vast pile of brick 
buildings with stone copings, with tall end towers, 
and a massive stone porch, which might fitly form 
the entrance way to a palace. i 

Folliott Court is renowned for its green-house 
conservatories, its magnificent orangery an 
forcing-houses, its pinery and graperies. All that 
wealth can buy or luxury desire seems to have 
been gathered within the circle formed by the old 


moat. 

Outside the moat stretches the park, which is of 
large extent, and the pastures and fields belonging 
to the manor, 

The estate of Folliott Court is freehold. The 
late Lord Folliott had inherited property in the 
north of England which had been Ss 
but this had come to him by will from grand- 
father, and it had descended in the same manner 
in the family since its foundation, sometimes going 
to an older and sometimes to a favourite younger 
son. ‘The late Lord Folliott, being childless, had 
bequeathed this estate to his beloved wife, aunt of 
the real Miss Bermyngham, absolutely and un- 
fettered by conditions, much of her own property 
having been employed to beautify and develope it. 

Folliott Court then was a magnificent es »vhich 
its present owner, Lady Horatia FPolliott, had 
determined to bequeath to her husband’s nephew 
and her own niece, should they marry with each 
other. In case they should not so marry, she was: 
resolved to bestow it at her death upon that one 
of the young pair who should not decline the 

ce. 

As may be supposed, this glorious prize aroused 
all the cupidity and greed in the nature of the false 
Miss Bermyngham. The wealth that she had 
usurped, great as it was, could not satisfy her 
now that she could see a possibility of adding 
another and larger fortune to it. As passions 
grow by what they feed on, so greed had now 
become the ruling passion of the impostor’s being. 
She was determined to make the most of the 
opportunities that had fallen in her way ; to marry 
Sir Lionel Chariton, if he were willing ; to inherit 
Folliott Court in any event. 

As the estate was freehold, and as Lady Folliott 
consequently could give it to whom she might 
desire, the usurper began to pay court to the 
baroness after the most assiduous fashion, to 
fawn upon and flatter her, but in that pretty, 
purring, kitten-like way that seemed childlike, 
innocent, and the very “rege of artlessneas. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, or a little 
later, when Lady Folliott and the false Miss 





Bermyngham arrived at Spalding, and transferred 
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themselves from the railway train to the luxurious 

Folliott carriage, which with liveried attendants 

was in waiting. 

The drive to Folliott Court, in the mild April 

afternoon, across the Lincolnshire fens, was very 

plea:ant. : 

An hour’s brisk drive brought the travellers to 
the hamlet of Falliott Fens, which consisted of a 
single strect known as King Stroct, upon which 
were situated the village church, the inn known as 
the ‘ Folliott Arms,” the smithy, two or three 
shops, in one of which was the post-office, and a 
dozen houses, one of which was occupied by the 
cector and another by a very excellent physician 
and surgeon. 

The carriage passed swiftly through King Stree 
the shopkeepers rushing to their doors oe witeony 
the return of ‘my lady,’ and then were seen the 
houses set in the midst of large gardens, Beyond 
the village the road was bordered on one side by the 
trees of Folliott Park, and upon the other by pas- 
tures and ficids. 

“ The village of Folliott Fens, for the most part, 
belongs to my estate,”’ said Lady Folliott, quietly. 
‘This is‘my park, Nerea. It will be yours and 
Lioncl’s somo day, I hope. We shall turn in 
here and finish our drive through our own 
grounds.”’ 

The carriage drow up before a tall bronze gate 
formed of spears, the heads of which were tipped 
with shining brass, which opened directly iato the 
park. One of the footmen ighted and opened this 
gate, and they entered the wide avenue, shaded by 
grand-old oaks, Presently they turned into another 
avenue, and the usurper, who was staring about 
her with eager eyes, beheld, in one bosky nook, a 
little marble temple of the Grecian order of archi- 
tecture, in another a marble statue of a dryad or 
wood-nym pa, in others rustic seats, airy pavilions, 

2 charming little chalet, and several fountains, one 
of which, like that dt Chatsworth, was in the 
form of a willow tree, from every twig and 
branch of which the water sprang out in jets and 
spray. 

The falsc Miss Bermyngham was in raptures over 
alt this display of luxury and taste. As Lady Fol- 

\liott bad appointed the time of her return, the 
fountains were playing. There were shy-eyed deer 
in large numbers. Upon the pretty lake swans 
were sailing. 

“It is like fairy-land!’’ said the girl, drawing a 
long breath. “I never, never, saw any place 
half so charming! Aunt Folliott, it is Paradise! 
It must have cost—oh, mints and mints of 
money!”’ 

** Certainly more than one fortune bas been 
expended upon it,’ said the baroness. ‘“‘ My own 
dowry was absorbed in beautifying and improving 
the estate, and it was for that reason that Lor 
Folliott bequeathed Folliott Court to me absolutely. 
T.conceive that my niece and his nephew have equal 
claims upon me, as I told you, my dear. I amglad, 
therefore, that you likethe place. I hope that you 
will be mistress after 1 am gone,’ and she looked 
fondly upon the blonde aud pretty face of the 


will show you to your rooms, which are near mY 
own ” 


The housekeeper was in waiting to receive her 
mistress, and Lady Folliott greeted her with kind 
courtesy, presented her to her guest, and then con- 
ducted the girl down the length of the stately hall 
beyond the arches, and up the great staircase. 

This stair was enough for six persons to 
march abreast upon it, There were very frequent 
wide landings, and these spaces were ornamented 
with living dwarf palms ‘in great majolica vases. 
There were frequent niches also filled witth gleam- 
ing statuary. 

Clinging to Lady Folliott’s arm, the false Miss: 
Bermyngham ascended the stair to the upper hall, 
which was of similar size to that below. Magnifi- 
cent Gothic windows twelve feet wide lighted this 
hall, one window being at each end, and each 
window being provided witha very extensive bal- 
cony outside. 

‘oors opened from either side of this vast hall, 
vel was hung with pictures @nd suitably fur- 
nished. 

“My rooms are upon the right, Nerea,” said 
Lady Folliott, and “look out upon the gardens and 
the park. Your rooms are exactly opposite mine 
and afford views of the lawn and shrubberies an 
the rose garden.” = * 

She opened a door at her left and ushered the 
girl mto a besutifal parlour, daintily isa 
the prevailing colour being pale blue. The 

were hung with fluted silk. The carpet was of 
blue and silve . The couches, the roomy 
easy-chairs, the hessooks, were all of biue silk 


. The doors were of 
palest blue also, and the els were of porcelain, 


ornamented with painted clusters of exquisite pink 
roses. 
“It is a ect bewer!’”’ cried the usurper, 


taking in all details with a glance, and noticing 
also the frescoed ceiling, the chandelier with its 
forest of wax-lights, and the silvered grate, in which 
a fire was burning. “And you have remembered 
that I come from India and love warmth as a cat 
does!” she continued. “Eam @ trae fire-wor- 
“ee dear Aunt Folliott.’”” 7 

ry ms that have been long unused require 
thorough warmth and ventilation before being 
occupied,” said the baroness. ‘“‘ These rooms have 
been warmed. every day for a weck, Nerea. Not 
a suspicion of chill remains in the walls. Let 
me show you your dressing-room and - 
chamber.” 
Tae dressing-room immediately adjoined the 
parlour, and was in keeping with it. The bed- 
room was perfect in its way, having a dark polished 
floor dotted about with white rugs; a low, white 
bed, with a canopy, from which fell a cloud of 
misty white drapery’; and a eouple of white easy- 
chairs. 
The bath-room was large, and had a high raised 
platform, in which was a sunken marble bath. 
on luxury that art could devise wae wanting 

ere. 
“And here is a closet for your maid, should 





usurper. 

“Js Sir Lionel Charlton at Folliott Court now ?” 
inquired the false Miss Bermyngham. 

“No; my Gear. Folliott Court has always been 
his home more or less, but he has not been here for 
@month. Hisown place is in Herefordshire. He 
may be there at this time, or in town, or visiting 
some friend. He has promised to arrive here next 
week. I expocted you to arrive at that time, my 
dear, and was anxious that he should be here to 
meet you. Now you see the towers of tho Court, 
my dear. We are almost home now.” 

They crossed the handsome marble arch that 
spanned the moat, and passed along the winding 
drive, through shrubbery and gardens and lawn, 
-eoming to an abrupt halt in the carriage porch. 

Lady Folliott alighted and gave her hand to the 


ou desire her to sleep near you,” said Lady 
olliott, opening the deor ot a small bedroom which 
was lighted by two windows. ‘And now, my 
dear, I will leave you to rest and make your 
toilette. We dime at soven o'clock. I will come 
for you myself!” 

She led the way back to the blue parlour, and 
kissing the fair, false face of the deceiver, withdrew 
to her own epartments. 

~The girl threw off her hat, gloves and shawl 
upon a sofa, and looked around her with exulting 


eyes, 

“Ah! that was a happy inspiration of mine,” 
she said to herself, “ te exchange places with that 
dead girl. She has lost nothing by the exchange 
but a splendid funeral. but I have gained great 
wealth, powerful friends, a luxurious home, abso- 





false Miss Bermyngham, who sprang out with a 
little chiidlike laugh. 

* Home at last!’’ cried the usurper. “ After 
these weeks of travel by sea and land, I have 
reached home at last!’’ 

The house door stood open wide, and Lady Fol- 
liott, with words of affection, led the giri withiu the 
mansion. 

The usurper’s usually downcast eyes shot forth a 
long, sweeping, sidelong glance, after their usual 
fashion. 

She beheld a stately old baronial hall, hung with 
armour, deers’ antlers, and trophies of the chase, 
the walls and floors of marble, the furniture of 
ancient manufacture and exquisitely carved. The 
grand marble staircase opened from its especial 
hall, and a glimpse of it could be seen through the 

carved marble arches that partially screened it from 


view, 

“We will go upstairs at once, my dear,’’ said 
Lady Folliott. ** Your room is ready, and my maid 
will be here directly. The servants followed us in 
@ spring cart with the luggage, you know. I 





lute eafoty, the prospect of marrying this Sir Lionel 
Charlton, and of inheriting this great estate! Was 
ever a lot more magnificent than this [ have 
grasped? I have beon bold; I must be cunning. 
I must play my new part well. I must never be 
off my guard. I wonder,” and a sinister smile 
played around her red lips, “ what my Lady Folliott 
would say if she knew that her niece is dead, and 
that I am a usurper with a terrible past, that Iam 
a ri or from justice, that this little hand”—and 
she held up one white and jewelled member against 
the red glow of the fire, and surveyed it critically— 
‘has done deeds of crime! Ah! if she knew who 
and what is the dainty creature she has taken 
to her heart and home as her beloved niece, I verily 
believe she would die of sheer horror! I khow 
that she would not sleep a wink with me under her 


The pretty blonde face, with that slow, sinister 
smile upon it, was thoroughly evil now in its 
expression. It was as if the gil had pat off her 
mask of innocent seeming, and stood revealed in 











her real character, wicked, base, and unscrupulous, 


.* T shall live like a princess here. 





Her eyes, over which the heavy lids were usually 
drooped, were open now. No wonder the girl was 
wont to keep those strange eyes hidden through 
tended modesty and shyness. No more abso- 
ute contrast to her childish face could be imagined. 
They were bold and black, hard, keen, and mali- 
cious. A daring and malignant Ped epee soul 
lurked within that slender girl's figure and 
itself in her open glances. 

She flung herself upon a sofa near the fire, and 
continued to gaze about her lazily, with apprecia- 
tive glances, 

“T never imagined luxury like this,” she mused. 
I shall make my 
lady fairly-doat upon me. I shal! make Sir Lionel 
Charlton actually worship me. I have found my 
sphere at last. As to dangers, I think, if any 
arise, I shall be able to cope with them. ‘The real 
Miss. Bermyngham is dead. Fisherwick, her 
adviser and business agent, is dead also. Her 
money is invested in Consols, and I know how to 
draw the income at my pleasure. Miss Bermyng- 
ham lived quite secl in Calcutta after her 
father’s not bestowing or receiving visits. 
I have nothing to fear; no exposure of my im- 

stare is possible. I have only to practise her 

dyritin if, seehouenely, and all will be well. I 
have her ies and letters, Sho was. fond of 
talking, and told me all about herself aud her 
friends. Yes, I can play my part thoroughly.” 

A servant appeared at this point of her re- 
fiections, bearing a salver, upon which was spread 
a light lumeh, with a tiny silver pot of tea. 

She partook of this refreshment leisurely, and 
had sent away the tray, when her maid entered her 


presence. 

This attendant was a discreet-looking French- 
woman of uiiddle age, with a sallow skin, a very 
low forehead, and bushy black hair, She was 
almost noiseless in hcr movements, and was dressed 
in black, so that she moved abont like a shadow. 
She was accomplished in all the arts of her trade, 
and was likely to prove invaluable to her new 
mistress. She had, however, a habit of starting at 
every unexpected sound that aroused the usurper’s 
suspicion that her past also held its secrets. This 
point her mistress had decided to investigate at 
the earliest opportunity. 

“ Well, Finette,’’ said the supposed Miss Ber- 
myngham, lazily, has my luggage arrived?” 

“Yes, my lady,’ responded the maid, flattering 
her mistress with a title, “ At least, two of the 
new boxes—the ones = directed—came in the 
spring-cart with us. The remaining tranks will 
arrive in another conveyauce—a big waggon. The 
two that came we me ot me cones into poss 
dressing-room. stop elow in the servants’ 
hall a few minutes, maamselle, to make the 
acquaintance of the maids.” 

“You are to sleep near me, Finette,” said her 
mistress. “You will find your bed-closet on in- 
vestigation. The first thing to be done is to lay 
out my dinner-dress. I am just out of mourning 
for my dear papa, and I will wear a lavender- 
coloured silk with black trimmings—the Pingat, 
you know. And now leave me, and don’t come 
near me till six o’clock. I want to sleep.” 

The maid retired. But tho mistress did not 
sleep,’ She lay broad awake, staring into the fire, 
and exulting in her successes, and planning @ 
future when, as Lady Charlton, she might poasess 
all this grandeur for her own. 

At six o'clock Finette returned, and hor mistress 

arose, yawning, and entered her dressing-room. 
“Tt is a grand place, this Folliott Court, my 
lady,” said the Frenchwoman, admiringly. “I 
never saw such splendour before—never! There 
are thirty servants, ma’amselle, It is a palace !” 

“It will be all mine some day!’ said the girl, 
coolly. “I shall crowd the Court with gay com- 
pany when I become mistress here; I shall give 
balls to the county gentry, and set the fashions 
for this part of Lincolnshire. I shail never be 
contented with a quiet country life, as a Lady 
Bountiful to the poor, and all that—never.” 

Finette d her with a Frenchwoman's taste, 
and long before the dinner-hour her mistress was 
attired in a trained lavender silk robe, trimmed 
with innumerable ruffles, puffs, and plaitings, with 
here and there a slender line of black which 
gave tone toit. The basque was heart-shaped at 
the neck, anda double Hlizabethan frill of point 
lace rose high around the girl’s whitethroat. Her 
red-gold hair was dressed high in braids and 
waves and curls, and in her ears swang great 
yellow topazes, which glowed like mimic suns. 

She was waiting in her parlour when Lady Fol- 
liott, in her dinner dress of black velvet, came to her. 
The bell had rung, and the two ladies had descended 
together to the dining-hall, a spacious apartment, 
which was perfect in ali ita appointments, 

They lingered an hour over their dinmer, and 
Lady Folliott then conducted her guest toward the ¥ 
drawing-room. 


* T finda letter in waiting for me from Sir Lionel 
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the hall. “ He will be with us ina or two, He 
is prepared to like you, Nerea. It pomnds upon 
yon to make him love you. But indeed I don’t see 

ow he can help falling in love with you at first 
sight,”’ she added, affectionately. “ You are one of 
those loving, clinging little creatures + men 
adore. Come this way, darling. You shall read his 
letter for yourself, and tell me if you think you 
can love him.” ; 

They passed into the drawing-room together, 
arm-in arm. 


Charlton,’’ said the baroness, as day ot along 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue bold defiance of Beatrix Rohan, as she stood 
at bay, utterly amazed and appalled both Mr. Hills- 
ley and Colonel Brand. 

The former was horrified and shocked. He 
believed the girl was mad. His sole anxiety now 
was to get her ont of his house without arousing 
the neighbourhood. 

Colonel Brand was infuriated. Had it not been 
for the presence of Mr. Hillsley he could have seized 
the spirited girl and throttled her. He felt for her 
in that moment a. hatred that terrified him, 
could not trust his voice to speak. 

“* Miss Rohan,” said Mr. Hillsley, in a yoice that 
actually trembled, but which was. intended to be 
deprecating. and soothi voice in which he 
would have addressed. a mad woman—‘ for 
Heaven’s sake, be calm, be reasonable! Don't 
excite yourself so terribly. No one will harm you. 
By Heaven, colonel, what are we to do?” 

ansonne Rae : - Colonel Epa. 

+ gentleman looked equally perplexed. 

It was plain that, if they ventured to Sporench 
Beatrix, would execute her threat and: shriek 
for help, crying out that appalling word—Murder. 
And Colonel Brand was with his friend 
adverse to attracting a crowd in the street or sum- 
moning @ policeman. The colonel wiped the cold 
perspiration from his narrow, retreating forehead, 
and arched his long, thin nose and chin conval- 
sively like a nutcraker in active operation. 

Beatrix looked fromi one to the other of the two 
men with great burning eyes. Her fair face was 
pale and anxious, but not despairing. 

“* Mr. Hilisley,”’ she said, addressing the trustee 
in a voice which she endeavoured to render calm, 
* you were my father’s honoured and trusted friend. 
As such, I again appeal to you. My personal 
guardians have proved themselves false to the trust 
reposed in them. ‘They are cruel and treacherous 
and unscrupulous. They have starved and impri- 
soned me. ‘lhey are determined to force me into.a 
marriage with their son. Again I beseech you to 
befriend and protect me—to assist me in my appli- 
cation to the courts for a new guardian.’’ 
oe Mr. Hillsley fixed his gaze upon Colonel 

rand, 

That gentleman had gained snfficient self-posses- 
sion to enable him to speak calmly, yet witha great 
affectation of grief and anxiety. 

* My dear child,” he said, “ why will you cherish 
this singular hallucination? Why will you wrong 
us so cruelly? My poor wife was the beloved 
sister of your father. He know her thoroughly, 
and he entrusted to her his most ious posses- 
sion, his daughter, knowing that that daughter 
would receive from her a mother’s care and tender- 
ness, Mr. Hilisley knows us well, and is not tobe 
imposed upon by your wild accusations.. My dear 
child, you break my heart,’ and Colonel Bland put 
his handkerchief to his eyes. “* You are as dear to 

me and Sclina as is our ownson. Conquer this 
singular mania of yours, my dear child; and let 
me take you back to my. weeping Selina, your 
second mother, who will receive, you with open 
arms!’ 

Beatrix replied to this by a look of scorn and 
contempt, Mr. Hillsley, intercepting that glance, 
could scarcely repress @ groan, . His rosy, Syba- 
titic face was pitiable in his ex misery. 
Loving his ease as he did, hating annoyance, 
trouble, and excitement, this scene was to him a 


m artyrdom. 

Pleased with the sound of his,own words, 
and with the impression they had made upon the 
trustee, Colonel Brand warmed’ to his work and 
continued ; 

* Yes, tg Ty all se 4 {rstin and for- 
gotten, you will go quietly with me to your poor, 
weeping Aunt Selina. We will cherish you most 
tenderly. If you have conceived an aversion to 

ur cousin, he shall be sent away. Come, then, 
dearochild, come home with me.” 

He moved towards her with outstretched 


arms. 

“Back!” cried Beatrix, sharply. “One step 
nearer, Colonel Brand, and I’ll scream for help !” 

Colonel! Brand paused upon the instant. 

* Mr. Hilisiey,” said Beatrix, “ you have not = 
answered my iast appeal. Have Fe no pity for 
the daughter of your old friend? you refuse to 
aid me in my terrible extremity ?” 


He | to 





My dees Mice Bona be mii th 
ear ‘ , ‘ “ are e 
of your aunt and uncle, Ihave toown them 
many years, and cannot bel this evil you 
allege against them. I cannot assist you to bring 
oh pontesll & ephebilde Tek. fas gine protda ties 
a 8 ‘or the crowds 
throng the courts. Colonel and Mrs. Brand stand 
fo yon in Se Wine ot yon parents. You 
belong 


to them until you attain your majority, and | ear 


TI cannot interfere between them and you any more 


than I could interfere between’ parents and | you 


child.” 
The girl’s dusk-gray eyes dilated and shone like 
stars. 


fs you refuse to help me ?” she demanded. 

“I do utterly refuse to interfere in this 
matter.” > 

The girl’s eyes wandered to the thin dark face of 
Colonel Brand. It was now) aglow with wicked 
exultation. His little black ferret-eyes looked like 
burning coals. Beatrix shi with terror. 

“ Knowing all that. I have told you,’’ she said, 
“you persist in sending me back pesepation-- 

a certain death? For, sosureas I go back to 
that Belgian chateau with Colonel Brand, I shall 
be allowed to emerge from it only as his son’s wife 
or in my coffin.. Do you understand, Mr. Sleles ? 
ae pene mean to seize upon ad Lane i. 

‘ore I ai lority, even ey have 
wie me to obtain it vs 
. Hillsley gave a little gasp of horror. 

“ Miss Rohan,” he said, “ you terrify me, Such 
hallucinations are frightful. I decline again and 
finally to interfere between you and your guardians. 
I believe them to be good and just. Colonel ”—and 
he turned abruptly to the hypocrite beside him— 
“TI think for your own safety and that of your wife 
you rr put this poor young lady under medical 


‘© We could not do that,” ejaculated the colonel. 
“ We could not bear to give up the care of our poor 
girl to strangers.” 

1 must beg you to remove her from m 
immediately, colonel,” said the trustee. “ I cannot 
bear a prolongation of this scene. You should be 
off if you mean to catch the train,’’ and he glanced 
at the clock. ‘ You have barely time to do so.”’ 

** You hear, Beatrix?’ said Colonel Brand. 
“ Mr. Hillsley’s trust in me is unimpaired. He 
declines to pay attention to your insane ap 
He sees that your mind is unbalanced. I will not 
reproach yon, nor again end2avour to argue with 
you; but, scream as. you will, I am going to take 
you back with me to the Chateau V beck, and we 
are.geng to start now!”’ 

e moved toward her, his face terrible in its 
threatenings and the fixedness of his purpose. 
FO ai drew open the door, and darted out likea 


h. 

Colonel Brand flew after her. 

The hall door was closed, but the key was in the 
lock. There was a moment’s delay, but the door 
was pulled open at last, and Beatrix, in a panic, 
sped down the steps. Colonel Brand. who had 
er up his hat in passing, was at her heels. 
There was no time to spring into the waiting cab 
—there was no resource save to continue her mad 
flight—anywhere—anywhere—so that she might 
escape from her remorseless enemy. 

The cabman who had brought her to Upper 
Berkeley Street, witnessing her flight, alighted and 
rang the bell of Mr. Hillsley’s house, but the hall 

rter could not answer his excited questionings. 

. Hillsley declined to see him, and he mounted 
his. box and drove away with the intention of 
calling at No. 4, Wellesley Terrace, Bayswater, for 
the amount of his fare. It thus happened that no 
clue to the girl’s refuge in London was placed in the 

werd oy on tik mad ture 

ix 8 on like a creature, turning 

corner after corner with a wild precipitancy. 
Desperation lent her strength. Capture was dea’ 
or worse than death. Colonel Brand kept close to 
her, only a few feet of distance intervening 
between She was weak from a long course 
of starvation and great recent fatigues, and but 
for ber terrors must have fallen after a flight of 
but a few rods. Colonel Brand was thin, sinewy, 
and strong. He gained u: 
strides ; nevertheless the girl would not surrender. 

The night was light, and the street lamps burned 
brightly. ‘The fugitive passed several paledisibnd, 
one or two of whom made an attempt to sto 
her, but she eluded them and hurried onward, 
wild-eyed and panting, with a gathering despair 
and frenzy. , 

** Stop !” eried Colonel Brand, in a hissing voice, 
close at her back. ‘I have you now! By Heaven, 
you shall pay for this! Once I get you back to the 
chateau——”’ 


tean- 
His claw-like hand grazed her shoulder. 
With a shrill, wild scream, Beatrix sprang for- 
ward with renewed strength, and darted around a 
oorner inte Oxford Street, 


th | kindly ; his forehead was b: 





_ Colonel Brand bounded after her with a fearful 
imprecation. 
eatrix saw only a glare of lights, with flitting 

shadows, in the great thoroughfare. She could 
distinguish neither sight nor sound. It seemed as 
if she were in a horrible nightmare. 

And then again came that claw-like clutch upon 
her shoulder. 
And again Colonel Brand’s voice hissed in her 
a: 


“You shall pay for this! Now—now I have 


And the fierce talons grasped her in a vice-like 
me 

“Help! help!’ shricked the girl, in agony. 
“ For the love of Heaven, help!” es ip 

That wild appeal was not uttered in vain. 

A young gentleman, who had witnessed the pur- 
suit from the instant Beatrix had turned into 
Oxford Street, and who had halted when Colonel 
— had seized her, now sprang forward, crying 
out: 

** Let go the lady, you scoundrel !’’ 

Colonel Brand snarled like a tiger. 

“ Stand !” he said. ‘* She belongs to me!’ 

“Oh, help, help!” cried Beatrix, in a faint and 
dying voice. ‘“ In the name of Heaven, help!” 

The young gentleman believed the girl to have 
been pursued by some yvillanous scoundrel wha 
had encountered her in the sree ane had chosen 
to insult her. Acting upon this y supposition, 
with all the impetuosity of a fiery and chivalrous 
spirit, he doubled his fist and very promptly as- 
saulted Colonel Brand and knocked him down. 

Beatrix stood, deathly white, panting for brea th, 
utterly strengthless. 

Colonel Brand sprang to his feet and hurled him. 
self upon his assailant, at the same time calling for 
the police. 


But the police did not respond to his outery. 
His pre received his attack very coolly, 
parri 


his blows, and planted his fist again in the 
colonel’s face, hitting him squarely upon the fores 


house | head. 


Colonel Brand fell to the ground as if shot. 

The young gentleman, having ascertained that 
his antagonist was stunned and senseless, turned 
his attention to Beatrix. 

She was leaning against a door-frame in an almost 
fainting condition. 

By this time a crowd had collected. The shops 
were for the most part closed, but the coloured 
lights of a chemist’s shop flared from a window in 
the next street. The young gentleman, leavin 
Colonel Brand to the mercies and ministrations o 
the crowd, drew the arm of Beatrice within his and 
hurried her down the street. 

Before they had taken ten steps she had lost her 
consciousness, and would have fallen but for hig 
prompt support. 

He gathered up her slight and wasted figure in 
his arms and crossed the street, hurrying to the 
chemist’s shop, into which he carried her. 

He explained that he had reseued the young lady 
from ene who had insulted her, and Beatrix was 
borne into a little parlour behind the shop, where, 
through the influence of restoratives, she presently 
regained her consciousness. 

Her first utterance was a low ory of affright as 
she started up and stared around her, 

But these were friendly faces that bent over her 
—the little chemist, who wore spectacles, and who 
possessed an honest, kin face; the chemist’s 
wife, a timid, frightened little woman; and the 
gentleman who rescued. her from her enemy. 

The gare of Beatrix lingered longest and most 
gratefully upon her preserver. 

He was young, about twenty-three years of age, 
tall, active, and slenderly built, with a face of. 
extraordinary beauty. 

His complexion was olive-tinted; his eyes were 
black, and were at once frank, honest, deep, and 

road, high, and massive, 
and his head was covered with short, black, silky 
curis, that lay in close rings. His face was 
smooth-shaven save for his luxuriant black 
moustache. His mouth was firm and well-shaped 
capable of expressing a womanly sweetness and‘ 
gentleness or a man’s sternest and_ haughtiest 


her with his long | ange 


r. 

His face, whether studied as a whole, or feature. 
by feature, was grand and noble and beautiful. 

It was a face indicative of a grand and chivalrous 

soul, of an ardent temperament, and of a well- 

principled mind. 

Beatrix felt an instinctive trust in his goodness, 
but this trust did not prevent her from sending a 
quick glance of alarm and inquiry around her. 

‘Fear nothing,” said the young gentleman, 

vely and pempecaty: “You are quite safe 
Ora madam. That scoundrel will not dare to fol, 
low you here.”’ 

e t he will not,” said the chemist. “It would 
not be safe for him.” 

Byt Beatrix would not be reassured. She knew 
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that Colonel Brand, being her guardian, had a legal 
right to take charge of her, and she struggled to 
her feet, wild and anxious. : 

“Oh, let me go! let me go!” she exclaimed. 
“He will come for me here; and Lam so weak. 
Will x" not call a cab for me? What is that 
noise P”’ 

“TI beg you to compose yourself, madam. You 
are quite safe hete. I will defend you with my 
life, if necessary. I guarantee your safety upon 
the Honour of a gentleman. Permit me to intro- 
duce myself to you. I am Sir Lionel Charlton. 

(To be continued.) 


A VALUABLE SEORET. 

Ir the anecdote is old, the lesson of life it bears 
ean never grow old, any more than can the divine 
lessons of the Sermon on the Mouat. 

It is related of Franklin that from the window of 
his office he noticed a mechanic, among # number of 
others, at work on a house which was being eredted 
close by, who always appeared to be in 4 mérry 
humour, and who had a kind and cheerfal smile for 
every one he met, Let the day be ever so cold, 
gloomy, or sunless, the happy smile danced like a 
sunbeam on his cheerful countenance. Meeting him 
one day, Franklin requested to know the secret of his 
constant happy flow of spirits. 

“It’s no secret, doctor,” the man lied, “I’ve 
got one of the best. of wives, and when I go to work 
she always gives me a kind word of encouragement, 
and a blessing, with her parting kiss; and whenI go 
home she is sure to méét me with a smile and 4 kiss 
of wélcome; and then tea is sure to be ready; and 
as we chat in the evening I find she has been doing 
so many little things through the day to please me 
that I cannot find it in my heart to speak an unkind 
word Sr give an unkind look to anybody.” 

And Franklin adds: 

“ What an influence, then, hath woman over the 
heart of man, to soften it, and make it the fountain 
of cheerful and pure emotions. Speak gently, then; 
a happy smile and a kind word of greeting after the 
toils of the day are over cost nothing, and go far to- 
ward making a home happy and peacefal.” §. 0. 

ee ne 


MARRIAGEABLE WOMEN, 

One of the great social problems of the day is to 
expldin why there are so many marriageable women 
who never get married. Some say that it is owing 
to dn excess in numbers of women over men; in con- 
wequence of which there are not husbands enough to 

oround, This, however, is disproved by statistics. 
Fake the world through, and the figurés show that 
there are as many men in it as there are women. 
Others attribute it to the expensiveness of modern life. 
Men do not marry because, it is said, they cannot 
afford to. But the fact is no man who truly loveda 
woman ever hesitated to become engaged to her and 
eventually marry her because of poverty. 

There are men with no idea of any feeling for a 

‘woman stronger than a languid admiration, who may 
be d from assuming what they regard as a 
burden in the shape of a wife unless assured of a 
liberal income; but most are not so calculating. 
Others, again, attribute the evil to women’s fas- 
tidiousness. They expect too much in a husband, 
and, while waiting for an impossible shadow, let 
the possible substance slip through their fingers. 
This is @ libel on the sex. As a rule, they are no 
more fastidious’ than men are, and are just as sus- 
ceptidie as mén to that enchantment of love which 
invests its object with every perfection and covers 
up every fault. So far ag men and women themselves 
are coticerned, they are as prone to marriage now as 
in any period of the world’s history. 

Nevertheless, there the women are, waiting for 

fiusbands, and not getting them, They are pretty, 

they are accomplished, they are sensible, and under 
proper training they would make excellent wives and 
miothets ; but they never get a chance. What seems 
#6 be needed is a more thorough method of bringing 
mén and women into social contact with each other. 


THE SHADOW OF THE STORM. 


CHAPTER Ix, 

“ Wii they discover us, Emile ?” said Lady Féli- 
cie, as her preserver approached her. 

“TI think not, my child, We must manage without 
a fire till their watch is removed. But we can do 
that well enough ; we are provisioned for six months 
atleast. There are several casks of water upstairs, 
and the spring is not far distant; I can easily re- 
plenish them at night.” 

“ How exhausted you must feel! Take somo of 
the wine, T beg you.” 

“Perhaps I had better; I dare not go to sleep 
until after the visit to the woods, for | may hear im- 
portant plans discussed. After that I must sleep, for 


; T 
L believe it ig a week sitice I have. féally taken a 
night’s It ig neatly daybreak now; L brought 
a basket Visions from the chateau, thinking 
they might please you best; ptay take what refresh- 
ment you can, for we must not. have pets it. 
Poor fellow! he is in @ complete stupor. Keep his 
head wet all the time—it seems to we can do 
now ; and be sure and care for yourself !” 
“ The poor chateaa murmured Felicie, sinking 
wearily into a chair, and for. the first. time throwing 
off the heavy black cloak. é 
The bridal dress, rent and soiled, and in several 
places crimsoned with the blood of her father, came 
to view. 
The thought of the tender matersial care which had 
arranged every fold with such proud and loving 


hands, of the woeful tragedy which had mét her, in- |. 


stead of the bridal service, was too overpowering, as’ 
it tushed suddenly upon her. - fi 

She fell back fainting. hee ere in his 
arms, and while the tears poured over his cheeks he! 


used every effort to revive'her, Fora long time | when 


it seemed to hini he was to be left with two ocorpsés 
on his hands, for the youth scarcely stitred, and 
ary f co +s breathless in rates . 

ut the latter at length & few mo- 
ments opened her eyes. fe tad het tenderly upon 
the pile of blankets brought from the chatéat, and 
gave her spoonful after spoonftil of wins. 

“ You deserve better behaviour,” said she, feebly ; 
“TI did not mean to yield to my feelings, but the sud- 
den remembrance of my desolation swept aside all 
my fortitade.” 

* You have béen brave and equtageci, fer Any ; 
I can admire, but not blame your noble e my 
Felicie! if I allow myself to recur to the thought 
that she is gone my strength gives way—but for 
the present we must not dwell tpon it. Dearest one, 
your grief is mine; for her sake you will be the, 
most thing left in the world, even if your 
own merits did not win my esteem. The chateau is 

they are goue too for the brief day of life— 
th Heaven, not for the eternal ages! Will you 
consent fo put away your idedtity as the daughter of 
the Count Languedoc? Will you adopt me fora 
father, brother, uncle; whatever you like; afid take a 
hew name? i think tho soower you use yourself to 
it the safer it will be when it becomes necessdty,” 
eaid Emile, gently, 

* Tell me what you wish, and that is énough for 
me.” 

* Your nante shall be Ohiotilde;]I hid a sister onde 
whose name was Refnard—you shall be for the time 
Mademoiselle Reinard; and as my young friend 
yonder, if he recover, will be likely to be awkward 
and em in your presence, knowing your 
rank, I particdlarly request that he shall believe you 
my sister’s child. You will become somewhat uséd 
to the name, I hope, before you venture into the 
world, And now I must listen to the doings without ; 
lie still and rest—the patient will not stir for many 
hours, aod doubtless it is the best thing—kindly 
nature will recuperate the palsied brain with the 
sweetest of balms, untroubled sleep.” 

He went back, this generous, self-sacrificing man, 
to watch and listen for the approach of the blood- 
thirsty, unscrupulous foe. For himself there was no 
real danger, he had but to go forth boldly and the 
Faleon of Paris received instant protection and con- 
fidence ; but for these helpless ones. he stood bravely 
in defence, never for a single moment harbouring the 
mm peti etymee rier they to secure himself from 
pe 

Once intense weariness overpowered him, and, 
leaning against the natural wall of his secret apart- 
ment, he fell sound asleep. 

Sharp voices without aroused him suddenly. He 
started up, alert and not in the least bewildered, and 
- his ear to the tiny aperture in the truhk of the 

uge tree. 

“ You are an Pepin!” said M. Pierfe’s voice, 
angrily. “Why dida’t you shoot tlie fellow? Now 
he has got éway—I Ktiow who it was well enough 
—it was the one I vowed should die first.” 

“T thought he was Citizen Pierre.” 

A volley of oaths exploded « little of M, Pierre's 
rage, and after it he was able to answer doherently. 

So did T; but I Mee opened the grave, and I tell 

‘ou two are Lap, g he gitl has escaped beside. 

Lluck attends me! They haye found all the dia- 
monds too, and are off ; but I shall track thom, I 
shall find them, though i hunt France over. They 
are hid somewhere, and they will try to reach some 
foreign country. It is the shore I must watch. Not 
a oralt of any must leave night or day without 
a thorough search. I will triumph yet. Keep a 
band of men around this forest, and when day comes 
we will search it thoroughly. £ suspect, though, 
some soft-hearted fool has given them a shelter; the 
peasants of the estate were always ready to kiss the 





ground Felicie and her mother stood on, much as they 


“hated the cont. We midst keep'a anid eyé on all; 
there ig old Jegnnot, where is he iri all this excite. 
ment? hota sign have I seén of him.” Ty 
“Never you be yeaa ty tliey are about,’ we'll 
‘beat them Bnt who cou they have been, those 
black-masked villains who beat us off when we 
id the chateau?” : 
fai seize them! ‘it must be loeked to. 
There’s not much fear of theit appearing another 
time, things will be more orderly in future, and the 
whole country ig up now. I half suspect. they had 
our motives, Pepin, to get the diamonds and trea- 
sure for themse] ves, and they have got them, or else 
that. miscreant matted and bolted, with bride, and 
maser both; but I shall find them yet, let me alone 
‘or that. 


jought we. 


“The man I saw. certainly came as far as_ here, 
but where he went then no one knows. I lost 
patos the earth had opened and swallowed 

im.” i 

“We'll hunt the whole place over thoroughly 

daylight comes; this confounded dry ground 
“won't give us a trace of But, come, let us 
Station w pack of our men around the whole place.” 

Talking eagerly they moved slowly off... 

“ We must liewlose for our lives,” mattered Emile, 
as he sat down agtiny “but I feel pretty secure, I 
left 0 tfade of work when I excavated. THe 
‘door I would a police officér to find’ wit- 
out acquiaintenté the secret. “Let thé ‘villain 
Piére wery = a too oon ar to ‘be 
caught ly will | my plans—I must wot 
attempt io tosbeloy the Mediterranean, I see that. It 
is safest to go Where the danger is most imminent, 
Nag ny » followed, for there no one suspects you 
have the temerity to venture. Yes, we must all get 
away from here to éome large city—I am not sure 
}et t, were better to go difect to Paris itself. For 
Pelicie there would be little risk, but for the youth a 
eng garry it will per my gions o eeette them! 

ell, I am not obliged to de to-night. Now is 
my opportunity for the much-needed rest—an hour or 
so will freshen me wonderfully.” 

He drew over him a blanket he had left there for 
the purpose, and curled himself up for sleep, and was 
evidently to obtain rest in this manner 

not so.soon have fallen into sound sleep 
in such an uncomfortable position. 

Below, the injured youth was lying stirless as a 
log, only the heavy breathing showing signs of life, 
and Lady Felicie, wrapt in sweet slumber, was 
dreamiag that her mother’s arm enciroled her and 
they were pacing softly on the chateau terrace. 

he gay dawn broke slowly over the scene, the 
toseate flush crept up the sky, and touched pityingly 
the blackened heap of ruins where but yesterday had 
risen so proudly the grand old building. Softly the 
rowing gold flooded the trampled ground, the 
Seeocrated ves, the melancholy, pitiable wreck of 
the home the Count Languedoc so fondly belisved 
should stand in pride throughout the centary, And 
he, its haughty master, was lying in an uihallowed 


grave. 

Mellow and warm were those sunbeams ere they 

crept through the leafy canopy of the forest, and 
ed praietally the massive trunk of the great tree, 
open eg stairway gave safe shelter to the hap- 

They all slept far into the day; but when Emile 
came down he found Felicie quietly giving theyouth 
a glass of water aud bathing his head, 

His eyes looked rational and intelligent ; as Emile 
came forward they brightened perceptibly. i 

You are better,” said the latter, joyfully. 

“* Thank you, I believe so; have I been ill ? Shall 
we get along on the journey to-day? My friends 
will be so painfully anxious, | would riska great deal. 
But you seeni destined to be my preserver. 

Bmile looked a little embarrassed. 

“ Not so rational as I su ,”’ eaid he, in an 
undertone. “ Mademoiselle Chlotilde, would you be 
so good as to get mea little of the bréad for my 
breakfast and there is some cold meat, I think.” 

_ She obeyed at once, and this errand took her to the 
farther apartment, — ' 
‘Emile seized the moment to bend over the youth, 

“Have you forgotten the terrible night at the 
chateau, how you were knocked senseless, how I 
brought you to the forest, to my secret retreat? and 
do you remember that your name is Jules Hentz, 
and that tnere is caution to be maintained before all, 
even my little niece here. 

He spoke the words rapidly, but with emphasis ; 
Jules stared at him a moment vacantly, then 
shuddered from head to foot. 

“Yes, I remember, Heaven help me!” cried he, 
in a voice of anguish. 

“ You are safe, it shall be well with you, only pro- 
mise'to be calm. I shall pare for you.” 

He caught the hand in his and the tears gushed 





over it, 
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“Noble benefactor, nobler than the royalest of 
an imperial line, what can I ever do to express my 
gratitude P” 

* Be calm and learn to recover happiness.” 

Jules smiled feebly, closed his eyes, and sank off 
into slumber, 

Emile hastened to the side of Felicie, who was 
setting forth the little table with every delicacy she 
could find, 

“ You are taking tootmach trouble, dear Chlotilde 
(you see I must accustom to the name); only 
some bread and meat, and @ : wine. Yon will 
find a spirit lamp for your somewhere, I am 
sorry that you must do @ servant, but it 
is imperatively pris fran you learn to under- 
stand a little of the work usual to the class you are 
> represent ; I will try to make it as easy as possible 

or you. g 
er eyes filled with tears, 

“ Pray don’t think of trying, dear, generous friend ; 
T am so thankful for-work, anything that keeps my 
bands busy aid my mind: from dwelling upom 
horrors. And for you!, oh, how gladly would I go 
upon my knees, wearthe flesh from my fi to 


ugers, 
feel I was really repaying @ little of what I owe to| her 
‘ou.’” : ee 


“ My child,” | ‘Buwile, and broke down with 
the sob that caught his voiee ;,* Heaven above knows 
bow fully [am rewarded forall I can do for you 
without any Pop ee pours Yet give me a little 
affection, such as I might claim if 1 were really your 
uncle, and I shall be blessed indeed,’”* 
ane ellola tock Bons ean eee it to her 


"Eenlle terwesaway, tho mstéhi efecto’ by (ie almple 
act to be able to reply. 4 

: cnionttiail, 

CHAPTER X. 

M. Prerre and his band of ruffians scoured the 


, nor 
vented 


search, 
against the trunk of the very 
trunk might have given lucid answers to all his fierce 
— had it chosen, or had he possessed the 
secret spell to unlock its mysteries. 

Emile from within heard his bitter denunciation of 
the fate that thwarted him, and his fierce vows to 
persist in the search until success rewarded him, and 
smiled in calm defiance. . f 

But M, Pierre was not so insignificant a foe 
Emile believed. As the days wore on, and the same 
~vigilant watch was kept over the forest, the village, 
and the coast, the latter found that it would need his 
utmost shrewdness and adroitness to effect an escape 
from the tree. 

ht he ventured out,.and took a circuitous 

@town. He managed to slip between the 
sentinels stationed in a ring aroand the little forest 
end reached one of his allies at Frejus. 

From him he learned of the thorough precautions 
taken to intercept them, and of the dogged persist- 
nce of M. Pierre's bélief in their vicinity. 

This man was outwardly amongst the most eager 
‘of M. Pierre’s supporters and was much ia his con- 
fidence, and he assured Emile that it would be ex+ 
tremely hazardous to attempt escape for a mouth at 
least, although he was willing to do the best he 
could for them. 

Emile heard his unfavourable account thoughtfully, 


said : 

“T see plainly that I must mix among you here. I 
will remain secreted with you through the day and 
make my way back to my hiding-plave at midnight. 
The next night I will manage to get out on the high- 
‘way, and do you give out publicly that you have re- 
ceived word that the Fuloon is coming down from 
Paris to stir up the populace of Frejus. Come and 
meet me and if you can introduce me to this Pierre. 
Let me gain ‘the confidence of the majority and I 
think I can manage the matter,” 

sewer | back into the forest was not so easy a 

tter, the change of guards had given control to a 
more faithful and vigilant set of men. 

Emile was challenged twice, and, giving some 
hasty excuse, saying he was a trusty citizen of Frejus 
out to look at the chateau rains, was grufily ordered 
back to the town. 

He turned back a little way and laid himself 
down among the bushes, just in sight of the pacing 


What must hedo? Daylight was at hand, and it 
‘was absolutely necessary he should prepare his young 
charges for his absence and acquaint them with his 
future plans. 

Lying prone on his face he crawled along, the re- 
connoisance showing him there was one spot at a pro- 
jecting- knoll where but one sentinel was stationed, 
and he hardly in sight of the others, when he turned 
the rather sharp corner. 








h Emile’s mind was made up at once. He found a 
®avy stick, andin the same serpent fashion crept 

°ntiously along on the ground towards the spot. 
Having obtained the desired position he remained 

Perfectly quiet, allowing the unconscious guard to 
ss three times over his beat ere he made any de- 

™Monstration. Ow the fourth, 

moved around 


sentinel, ‘ 
He was familiar with ev pot fn the forest, and 
gained his object long tetera: fronted sentinels 
could follow him. He found his faithfal friends 
anxiously his return.) 
Jules. had’ recovered entirely, aud he listened 
an: to the plans of Emile. | 
It will do very well for me who shall have my 
old strength in a few longer, but for your niece, 
for Mademoiselle Oblotilde, it would be more trying. 
But why indeed should they Dear any ill will to 


?’ kaha 
“ Because ghe has lived in a woble family and was 
extremely hed to its on ag sa » aon 
abominable Pierre means to her his and 
she abhors the idea.” 

“ Abhors indeed!” ejaculated Jules, gazing after 
the slendér figure which had passed into the farther 
room, which she had taken for her own private re- 
treat. “So singularly gifted and 1 @ creature 
to odious overseer! very idea is 
dis even tome. A ‘ if you 
and your niece are im your class I 
cannot help feeling hum we have ever 
presumed to call others noble in “4 

“Qblotilde has ad ** observed 
Emile, quietly; “I doubt if the 
cie Lan herself 


Poli- 
was more accomplished or 


“TI am stre I have not # moment’s question about 


1," rplied Jules, hastily “none of the noble ladies 
ve over seen 


” 
I er could equal Chiotilde for loveliness 
or grace, 

“The care of this retreat will devolve upon you 
in my absence, It will be safe to go a few yards 
from the tree at night, but no farther than that. I 
would not even have you venture to the spring. I 
will fill-up the water casks before I leave. I am 
thankful for the few books I brought from the cha- 
teau; with them and each other’s society I trust 
you will not find your imprisonment under ground 
irksome.” 

“Oh, no; that is, I must speak for myself. It is 
@ peaceful refuge from carnage aad violence, But for 
past horrors and anxious fears of the future I could 
not ask a happier life, Chlotilde too seems weighed 
down by some grievous recollections. I do not like 
to question her.” 

“ Do not, I beseech you. Allow them to die away 
if possible. Nor would I refer before her to your own, 
It ie worse than idle to dwell upon the past, since 
nothing can remedy it; and it weakens your vigour 
aud energy for coping with future perils.” 

“T have endeavoured to follow your directions. 
What more did you hear from Paris ?” 

“ Additional horrors—the people have gone mad. 
They must become gorged with blood ere the re- 
action comes. I foresee that. Nevertheless, I can 
see no other way than for us to get to Paris, It is 
the only place where this M, Pierre will not search for 
you and the girl he has declared shall marry him,” 
ge" But I shall be recognized by scores there,” ex- 
claimed Jules, with a shudder. 

“T hope not. I shall fine means to colour that fair 
hair jetty black; you must wear it in another fashion. 
Garments, too, make a wonderful change; and of 
course you will keep as retired as possible.” 

Jules drew a loug breath. 

“It seems to me I would rather remain here for 
ever, but I trust implicitly in your sagacity. I yield 
unquestioning obedience,” 

“Your health would suffer, by long residence in 
this unsunned cave. “I am already anxious about 
Chlotilde. The two weeks have paled her cheek 
sadly. With extreme caution you might both go up 
to the surface every day. Thereare apertures in the 
trunk of the tree to take reconuoisance in every di- 
rection. Seeing the ground clear you could venture 
out, though I wara you to be wary. If he be crafty 
this Pierre will soon remove his watch from sight 
and seta secrettrap. But I mean to get you both 
away speedily.” 

Felicie came from her room and looked up affec- 
tionately in his face. 

* You have talked with Jules long enough, my 
uncle, say something to Ollotilde now.” 

He drew his hand caressingly over the glossy 


“*T have been telling him what good care he must 
take of my child when I am gone.”’ 

“Gone? oh, Emile!” exclaimed she, in conster- 
nation. 

“For a little time, dear one, only to prepare for 
your escape.” 

The tears were slowly trickling down her cheeks, 
she could not speak a word of answer. 

“Why, my little one, are you so stricken? Jules 
is left to care of you.” 

“ Jules is a very poor substitute for you, monsieur ; 
no one is better aware of it than he himself, but he 
will do his best,” observed the youth, gravely. 

“Nay, nay,” interposed the girl, eagerly. “I did 
not mean Deda jy feelings, dear Jules; you 
are everything kind and as agreeable and 

a be companion rs I could ask, but then we 

60 thoroughly upon my uncle it strack 
meé with sudden dismay to think of losing " 

‘ Macy ayy ym my child, It is I fear 
or your hea am anxious to get awa: 
that I leave at all. You will ant’ be "Teak ont 
childish, I kaow, bat will be calm and heroic, to help 

me all you can. : 

“I will try,” replied she, firmly; but the sweet 
lips oes sadly, te; 

bas you will sueosed, , Jales must exert all his 
powers to divert your ts. You must read to- 
gether, and tell fairy §, aud be good children 
till I retarn, likea good genii, to release you from 
your dungeon.” 
ne smiled playfully, but there was & moisture in 
his eyes, 

The three were silent a long time, and tken 
Pelisie broke it timidly. a 


* And whea'do you go, my uncle?” 

brs at the dertush hear, ¥ must fill your 

from the spriag before I leave.” 

They talked gravely a and hopes 
until noonday, when Emile took his much-needed 
ke iets te pair eat down, rather discon- 
we it mast be admitted, each with a book in 


Jules turned to the title-page of the little volume 
of poems he held, A name was traced tlere in deli- 
cate handwriting—Lady Felicie Languedoc. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ [should somuch like to know just 
what she was, and how she looked, that poor Lady 
Felicie |” 

His companion glanced over to the volume to see 
what i¢ was which fixed his thoughts, and smiled 

“ Why are you curious? did you know anything 
about her?” asked she. 

“Why, yes. I knew that she was the sole heiress, 
the pride and hope of the chateau yonder which lies 
in ruins, It was there, that horrible night you kaow, 
that I was so frightfully maltreated, But I did not 
see her, not even her corpse.” 

He paused shuddering, and then added, more 


. 


calmly: 

* T should like to know just how she looked, just 
what was her character, The writing, you seo, sug« 
gested the thought. I fancy [ have a good ides, but 
I may be mistaken, If she resembled her father she 
was no beauty.” 

Felicie had averted her conscious face, and was 
bending it down desply into her book; she dared 
not pursue the subject, and presently he was lost in 
the contents of the volume. 

Emile did not reappear until after dark, althoagh 
in their subterranean dwelling night and day were 
alike, and the hours were most perceptibly marked 
by the shortening candles. 

Then he shouldered the one empty water cask, atid 
clambered with it up the rude staircase. He re- 
turned with it still unfilled, and tried to hide the 
cloud on his forehead. 

 Tt’s of no consequence. On second thought there 
can be no danger of your needing more water. You 
will be as prudent as possible, and I mean to relieve 
you long before you broach the last cask.” 

Neither suspected that he had attempted to reach 
the spring and narrowly escaped capture, 

He went back to the uppor room and listened there 
anxiously. 

“T do believe it is the evil one himself ; how else 
could he vanish so mysteriously ?” said one wonder- 
ing voice. 

“The peasants say it was haunted long ago,” said 
another, in equal astonishment, 

“ Peste! don’t you know that was our own a ? 
Citizen Pierre managed it. But this is beyond belief 
only for Pierre’s assurance that the royalists are hid 
up somewhere here. Fire at it next time and see 
what that will do,” replied a third. 

It was a long time before they went away, and then 
Emile anxiously listened ior the direction of their 
retreating steps, 

“Who would have believed that obstinate Pierre 
would stick so closely to thisidea? They will be 





\ sounding the tree next. I see plainly I must use my 
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wits to get ont. Ah, I have it! Where is my 
ghostly dress and light? I'll rig them on a pole 
with cross arms and carry it in sight of these fellows 
and set it up. They'll rush forward, believing they 
have caught the man, and I can slip away unper- 
ceived. But I must go tothe extreme end of the 
woods, It will not do to draw farther attention to 
this spot.’ 

Having matured his plan, he acted upon it 
promptly. 

Carrying the effigy before him, he walked un- 
molested to the other end of the wood. He heard 
the first shout of discovery and saw half a dozen 
forms come rushing toward him, 

Setting the pole, which be had taken care to 
sharpen, firmly in the ground, heslipped bebind a tree 
fealcond dropping on his knees crawled noiselessly 
over the mossy earth to the other side, 

As he expected, the rush for the supposed capture 
left the picket line vacated; he lost no moment in 
clearing it, and as soon as he dared sprang to his 
feet and ran swiftly. 

Extreme care was needed for more than a mile, but 
when morning broke he was safely in the highway. 
Once there, he brushed from his dress all signs of 
his late proceedings, and boldly hailed a market 
waggon passing on to Frejus. 

Before he reached the town he met bis comrade, 
who looked immensely relieved at sight of him. 

** Welcome, most valiant Falcon.” 

“How goes the cause?” responded Emile, while 
the driver of the waggon eyed him with open- 
smouthed wonder and a little fear. 

**We have some bold spirits. There is worthy 
Citizen Pierre, you will find him eager for the work.” 

They proceeded slowly on till they reached 
the town, There in the market square they saw 
M. Pierre conversing earnestly with a group of men. 

Emile’s companion shouted to them, 

“Come hither—come and welcome the Falcon, 
He has arrived at Jact on a special mission to us!” 

The crowd in a moment surrounded them. 

Emile, without a moment’s hesitation stood up in a 
eart, and began a furious barangue, somewhat after 
the fashion of his old club addresses. Inwardly he 
wasstricken with remorse, remember ing that those 
old appeals bad lost their power. He bad claimed 
equality, the power of rising by worth of character, 
the right to be men, the haughty refusal to bend the 
neck of slaves; but now the wild heart of lawlessness 
asked for nothing but revenge and triumph, blood 
and crime, His words were eloquent, and he took 
care to refrain from appeals to their brutality, but he 
Gwert adroitly on the watch words “ Equality, liberty , 





[THE PLACE OF REFUGE, ] 


- all around applauded very heartily as he came 
own, 

“* You are just the man we want,” cried M. Pierre, 
coming forward with outstretched bands. 

Emile could scarcely control his shudder of dis- 
gust, but he shook hands heartily, and answered, with 
the most apparent delight, 

“TI am ready for the work. The whole people 
must come forward—and, behold France is free! 
Might you be the loyal worker for the people my 
comrade has been speaking of — are you Citizen 
Pierre ?” 

“The very one; and I am proud to meet the Fal- 
con. 

Armin arm M. Pierre and Emile walked into a 
restaurant tor breakfast. 

“I’m on the scent of a nice brace of aristocrats;” 
said the former, confidently, as he disposed of one 
huge morsel after another; “they escaped when the 
chateau was burnt in the most mysterious way, but 
I shall have them yet. I shall expect much help 
from your sagacity. You people in Paris must have 
got well trained by this time. How go affairs ?” 

“ Prosperously ; there is not the slightest doubt 
Louis will be beheaded, and the Austrian wife will 
follow. Thereis only one danger, We may get the 
tide so strong it may sweep some of its helpers away 
too. The Mountain Party and the Jacobins are 
already fighting each other. 1 promised to start the 
flame here, but you seem to have it well performed, 
and I see not but I can speedily return. by don’t 
you go back with me, Citizen Pierre?” 

“ Willingly, brave Falcon, if I have caught my 
birds, but otherwise I must stick to this spot, I 
know they are still about the place, and I must watch 
my nets,” 

“ You seem to have great interest in succeeding ?” 

“To be sure, I have double motives—gain and 
revenge. I haven’t told you there is a girl in the 
2 a Sage I? That gives extra zest to the adven- 

ure, 

Emile swallowed his disgust and ire as best he 
might, and with some trivial excuse left M. Pierre to 
finish his breakfast. It had seemed toe him heshould 
stifle if he breathed the same air with the villain. 

He found himself the object of much awe and 
reverence, One who had passed through so many 
Parisian tragedies, and whose reputation as a re- 
volutionary orator was so widespread, might well 
draw the attention of all. 

It was a sore trial for him to speak now. The 
terrible perversion of his former efforts made his 
beart heavy under similar attempts. He had seen 
for himself what revolution meant aud he was almost 





ready to accept the old evils patiently, in lien of this 
maddened convulsion, whatever purification might 
eventually come from it, 

But he had set his task before him, and Emile had 
all his life been used to self-sacrifices aud self- 
struggling. He was not the man to biench or falter. 

He became the lion of Frejus, and M. Pierre was 
almost ready to be jealous of his popularity. 

The days wore on from a week to a month, and 
still Emile found himself hampered on all sides, and 
bound hand and foot by press of circumstarces, 

His heart sickened as he thought of the long delay, 
the torture of watching and waiting in that under- 
ground retreat, 

He was nearly frantic with alarm as he heard M. 
Pierre confidently broaching the plan of hunting for 
caves or burrows in the forest, declaring be would 
dig it all over before he gave up his search. 
aan still no plan for their escape had occurred to 

m. 

His very popularity increased the difficulty—he had 
no private hours, every movement be made was 
noted ; he desperately gave out notice that he was 
sent for to Paris, and made ostensible preparations 
for departure, 

That very day came M, Pierre jubilant and san- 


guine. 

“ Wait a little, Falcon, and I can go with you after 
I catch my prey.” ¥ 

“You have remarkable faith, citizen, to hold so 
firmly to the belief that the little forest contains 
fugitives. I confess I should have given it up long 
ago. 

“Ob, no, not if your faculties were sharpened with 
the thirst for revenge. At last lam rewarded. The 
watchers last night detected a man stealing toward 
the spring of water in the centre of the forest. One 
caught him fairly. but he wrestled with them, escaped, 
and in the same strange way vanished. It has hap- 
pened twice before, They are foxes, I give them 
due credit, but I shall discover their burrow yet, I 
have sent for tools, and I'll dig over the whole 
ground and cut down every tree but I will unearth 
them.” 

“ Success to you, citizen,” answered Emile, but he 
moar? to leap upon him and throttle the exultant 
villain. 

Left alone, Emile sat a long time with his hoad 
drooping into his hands. 

Something must be done, and that right speedily, 
He sprang up at Jength with @ brightened face and 
began examining his pistols. 

Alter that he went out to find his coadjutor, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

The heart with passion soft to glow; 
Within your heart a voice there lives 

It bids you hear the tale of woe, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve, 

“ ARE you going to depart, Countess Sybil? It will 
be like an eclipse of thesun in our dark climate,” 
whispered Clarence Seymour in the ears of the fair 
young foreigner, taking advantage of her position in 
the recess of a large low window-seat for an unob- 
served dialogue, 

Sybil looked up witha beautiful flush that had 
something of softer pleasure than gratified vanity in 
its expression. 

“T wonder why you cavaliers always fancy we 
simple damsels believe in your pretty speeches,” she 
said, archly. ” It is so much trouble for you to com- 
pose them, and we are obliged to simper, and seem 
credulous'and flattered, or else-—whatIam doing 
now.” 

“ And what is that, sweet Sybil?” he asked, witha 
half-cynical smile. 

“Speaking very rude discourtesy,” she returned, 
“ doubting the sincerity of your declarations, my lord.” 

Clarence shook his head reproachfally, 

“Tf I were to protest too muchit would be far more 
suspicious,” he said, * Why should you doubt what I 
said just now? Do you think yourself so unattrac- 
tive ?—or me 80 obtuse that I cannot appreciate your 
charms ?” 

She was silent for a few moments, but more than 
once her eyelids were raised to his face, then lowered 
with lightning rapidity. 

“Perhaps both; perhaps neither,” she said, briefly. 

“ Now you deserve your name; you are speaking 
oracles,” he returned, smiling, though there was a de- 
cidedly increased interest in his look and tone as he 
spoke, 

“ And you are no sphinx, or you would read it 
aright,” she said, quickly. 

‘*T pretend to no such gift,” he remarked, gravely: 

“But Ido claim sincerity and honour as my.at- 
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[A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. |] 
tributes. Countess, you dome injustice by doubting 
me,” 

“Oh, no, I do nothing so serious,” she said, more 
lightly, “I simply blame your sex for the practice of 
talking hypocrisy while they are, I daresay, meaning 
very truly. _Now, to go back to the trifling origin of 
this talk, I know perfectly well that neither you, nor 
any one else, very likely, will remember that I was in 
existence three weeks, or at the very most three 
months hence.” 

Lord Clarence was perhaps conscience-stricken, for 
he remained silent for a few minutes. 

“ At any rate you would ensure a longer memory 
on my part now,” he replied. “ You have twice shown 
yourself no common character, Countess Sybil. Once 
you animated me to what you deemed a duty ; now 
you show that you think and feel far differently to 
most of your sex and age.” 

“ And therefore I am unpleasing. You never like 
such masculine daring ina woman,” she said, quickly. 

The shot told unpleasantly. 

Perhaps the arrow was more true than she had 
intended, for Clarence had winced under the half. 
scornful, half-sad truth with which she had parried 
his light homage. 

“ There is no unvarying rule, fair lady,” he an- 
wered, at last. “The same high spirit that prompts 
the biting jest will nerve the heart to brave deeds that 
a softer nature would shrink from attempting.” 

Sybil’s eyes were fixed on hisas she said, in a sud- 
den though low tone: 

“ Yet that scarcely applied, I suppose, to the girl 
who came to myrescue when I was burning, my lord?” 

The blood rushed strongly up to the very roots of 
the young nobleman’s hair, though he could himself 
scarcely have defined the cause. 

“T am scarcely sufficiently acquainted with the— 
with Mistress Winifred Wynne, I mean—to decide 
what her habitual mood may be. It might only have 
been a sudden impnise that prompted her, quite dis- 
tinct from the courage that animates a high-born 
maiden,” he went on, as if lashing himself up to the 
point to which Sybil’s words ina measure tended. 

“You forget she has been trained up by Lady Chur- 
chill. I intend to pay her a farewell visit before I 
leave England,” shereturned, with more unrestrained 
archness than she had yet indulged in. ‘t Shall I con- 
vey any'message from you, my lord, implying your 
interest in her peculiar characteristics?” she added, 
with a winning glance of softened gaiety from her 
liquid eyes 


SS 





“T will only pray you: not to mention my nam®, 
for assuredly it can be of uo interest to her, countess,” 
returned the young man, eagerly. “It would but con 
tinue the false stimulus that has been given to tho 
young person’s ideas,” 

Sybil laughed gaily. 

“ Poor Winifred! What.a harsh censor you would 
be, Lord Clarenco, if any question of inésa!liance came 
before you! And yot there have been many high nobles 
who have married maidens of low degree,” she went 
on, musingly. 

“ And beon unhappy and despised most probably,” 
he replied, sharply. ‘As well mate an eagle ands 
homely goldfinch and suppose they would be happy 
and in accord.” 

A warm vermillion came over Sybil’s face. Her 
heart beat joyfully, though she despised herself for 
the lightness that tlie young nobleman’s words seemed 
to give suddenly to itspulsations, At least, the strange 
fancies she had conceived were unfounded, Winifred’s 
fascinations, of which she had herself felt the power, 
had failed to cast any spell over the proud young 
nobleman, and she could afford to be generous in her 
gratitude and praises now. 

“ Commend me to the justice of your sex when you 
can be guilty of, such similes, my lord. Fancy com- 
paring Winifred, with her refined delicacy and beauty, 
toa ‘homely goldfinch,’” she said, holding up her 
hands playfully in deprecatiug wonder. 

“ Yon are as unlike your sex in this as in many 
other qualities,” returned Clarence. ‘“‘ You can praise 
& young and pretty woman with genuine admiration, 
which so few can bring themselves to do. It is but 
deepening the wound, after all, to show yourself so 
peerless,” he added, gravely. 

Sybil was flattered, perhaps more than flattered, at 
the words which should have implied so much ; but 
yet she missed the warmth, the genuinering of truth. 
There was not the spontaneous, irresistible burst of 
passion in such expressions. Perhaps Clarence Sey- 
mour admired, perhaps he might even think of wooing, 
but in her heart she felt that he did not love her, and 
she was too conscious that her heart was his. 

Proud and handsome, well-born and well-dowered, 
the heiress of the De Courcys had bestowed tho rich 
treasure of her affection unasked—it might be un- 
wished, unvalued by the possesor. And yet Sybil De 
Courcy had claims and attractions which would aid 
her almost surely in the conquest she was 50 anxious 
to win. 

The very difficulty gave her courage, 
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Would she be distanced in the race by a plebeian 
girl, with only the soft and nameless charm that 
womanly weakness gave? 

A scornful smile crossed the proudly curved lips of 
the young countess at the thought. 

Then a fresh and animated brightness came over 
her whole air and look. 

“ If I do praise,” she said, “ it.is sorely against the 
grain, though my conscience drives mé to speak even 
more than truth where I fear to do legs than justice.” 


“Ido not understand you,” he replied, in some. 


lexity. eo 
Pet Perhaps not,” she returned. “ Do you not know 
that women are riddles and that it must be a wonderful 
sphinx who can read their real meaning? But there is 
one key,” she said, “ that avails as an ‘Open Sesame’ 
to the heart, and without that it will avail little to 
attem pt the interpretation.” 

Lord Clarence gazed at her inquiringly. 

“ And what isthatkey? Where isitto be procured 
fair countess ?” 

Sybil laughed disdainfully. 

“Qh, if you do not possess it it is vain to ask the 
mystery,” she replied. “ It is like all other spells, it 
works unseen and unsuspected. I shall notgive yon 
any farther clue to enlighten your bewilderment, my 
lord. 

And)s gey smile was flung like a parting arrow as 
eho moved determinedly away from the spot. 

Clarence Seymour did not attempt to follow. 

Perhaps the very tantalizement of the girl’s whole 
manner tended to fix her image more ndelibly on his 
mind. 

Beautiful, gay, high-born, and as he suspected not 
by any means indifferent to himself, the young noble- 
man could scarcely account for his owa semi-indiffer- 
ence to her charms or in preferring his suit to one so 
adapted for his bride. 

But then rose before him all the hazy mists that 
eurrounded his position. Should his brother die— 
as was an almost certain contingency—end the Mar- 
quisate of Montferrat became his heirloom, then 
there could be no bar to his wooing the noblest and 
the loveliest in the land. 

But, if not, what then? 

Strange and unlooked-for contingencies might hep- 
pen. The hopeless invalid might rally, or at least lin- 
ger on in his present languid debility. And Clarence 
Seymour hated himself that such an event brought 
anything but joy tohis heart. Yet the dangers and 
the contingencies that surrounded him were grave 
enough to cause such weakness in one who from child 
hood had been accustomed to consider the brother who 
stood between him and the proud heritage as ® mere 
shadow that must inevitably pass away. 

Five years! Ah, that term would fly away ere he 
was aware of its swift course. And then what could 
await him save dishonour and ruin ? 

It was no pleasing reverie that absorbed him after 
Sybil left him. Yet to any casual observer there 
could have been no doubt as to its nature. 

The beautiful young heiress must occupy the heart 
and thought of one so young and so chivalrous. 

“ Your approaching departure spreads a gloom over 
us all ; but there is certainly one victim more over- 
whelmed than all the rest,” laughed Lord St. John, 
near whom Sybil accidentally found herself. 

“ Yourself, of course, my lord,” said Sybil, care- 
lessly. “I sympathize with you from my very 
heart.” 

“Perhaps you would not be far from the truth, 
countess,” réplied St. John, meaningly. ‘“ You may 
have more share in my disquiet than you can suspect 
just now. Have you any idea that your whereabouts 
may be foreseen even by those who are not privileged 
to enter into your confidence ?” 

Sybil’s colour rose. 

“ I do not suppose that I am of sufficient importance 
for any such pains tobe taken as to inquire into my 
wanderings,” she returned, haughtily. 

“T am not going to bandy pretty speeches, fair 
indy,” returned the young statesman, “simply be- 
cause it might do you a cruel harm to deceive you 
as to my meaning.” 

Sybil flushed like a blazing flame, and her eyes 
flashed steel on the unmoved speaker. 

“ Really, my lord, this is either intentional or un- 
conscious insolence,” she said, proudly. “I assure 
you it is not of the very slightest consequence tome 
what is your meaning or your thoughts about my 
movements. Permit me to pass,” she added, as he 
stood in the narrow doorway that she was about to 
g0 through towards the next saloon. 

“Not till Ihave explained mysolf,” he said, in a 
lower tone than he had yet used. “Countess Sybil, 
you are young and enthusiastic, and, as I believe, 


without natural protectors to guide you in safety. It 
is known far better than you imagine what are 
the hopes and plans of which you are to be the tool. 
Do not dream of their success. It mever can be 
possible for the temper of thé nation to change, and 
above all in the way that is by your friends. 
A doubtful pretender can never be @ great nation’s 
king. Now I have spoken as plainly as I dare, per- 
haps you will blame me as insolent or rebellious. I 
can bear the censure for the present.” . 
~ And Lord St. John drew aside, with a low bow, to 
permit the girl to pass. ' 

Tt was a curious evening, that farewell féte- for 
the young foreigner. : 

The two deepest instincts of her nature were at- 


tess, 
future wh oma. stood in her path, and | sad also and 
the sunlight only torved to stow for Ug hidsous 1 eager: 


fear of observation—free 
stole over her spirit, — 


thought which as tidal stream, 
her brain. She did bat retain one harassing, irritat- 
idea some le way, the plebeian 


Wynne—was like the cross-threads of a web on her 
fate—doomed to mar her plans, to disappoint her 
dosires, to snatch from her the dearest prizes in the 
race of life’s career. 

So completely was she engulfed by the fancy that 
haunted her like a shadowy ghost, too impalpable to 
assume any definite form, that she was not aware of 
the near ueighbourhood of an obseryer of her 
thoughtful abstraction. But there was a figure there, 
half-concealed in the . partial darkness, and 
when all seemed still within the mansion, it stole 
slowly and gradually from its hiding-place till it 
stood beside the young and all unconscious girl. 

At last the almost inaudible noise that the near 
neighbourhood of a living, breathing being causes 
awakened her to a suspicion that she was not alone, 
and, with @ quick step, she proceeded toreturn to the 
protection of the house, from which she was as it 
were cut off ; but ere she had taken twosteps towards 
the glass door, through which she had emerged, a 
low voice said, softly : 

“Stay, lady; do not be afraid, I would speak 
with you for a moment, but only for your good; you 
need have no fear.” 

Sybil was certainly no coward, yet a chill uneasi- 
ness seized her as she listened to the strange tones. 

“T cannot remain here, with a stranger,” she said, 
hastily. “Ishell be missed; I must go in. You 
can have nothing which need be a secret from others 
to tell @ stranger.” 

“Pardon me, lady, you are no stranger to me, 
though as yet I may be unknown to you,” returned 
the stranger, drawing nearer to the spot where she 
still stood spell-bound. “And I should not have 
risked being here, nor intruded on your solitude, if | 
I could have addressed you in the ordinary way.” | 

“Then tell me, quickly, who you are; and what 
you want; every moment is precious,” said Sybil, 

1 


eagerly. 

“TI know it, but I cannot run into danger so 
quickly, young lady,” replied the man; “and before 
I explain who I am it is as well to ask you for a pro- 
mise to hold all the confidence secret, even if you 
do not see fit to enter into what I have to offer. Will 
you promise this? and then I will not keep you a 
needless moment.” 

“Yes, yes; that is, if there is nothing’ really 
wrong in what you have to say,” shoanswered. “I 
dare not conceal what might bring danger to others,” 
she said, doubtfully. 

“ That will depend on yourself,” the stranger re- 











turned. “If you decline the b altogether you 








will be utterly clear from any connection with me °F 
what I may choose to do. Now, will you give me 
your word on the subject ?” 

There was a species of romance in the occurrence 
that fascinated Sybil even more than any idea of 
advantage from the strange interview, and she could 
not bring herself to reject the chance of solving so 
singular a mystery. 

“T will trust you so far,” she said. “I will not 
betray you, even if I do not attach credit to what 
you may say. I cannot suppose you would trust me 
—a any very important and deadly 
secret,” she went on, hurriedly, as if to reassure her 
doubts, even against -her better judgment. 

“That is enough,” he said, quickly. “I can take 
the word of @ high-born lady, though I do not pre- 
tend to believe much in their virtue of birth. Ooun- 

thy errand concerns one aslowly born as myself, 
‘Lam much deceived 
” he went on, in a 
yoice which Sybil well fanoy betokened a bitter 
sarcaém in heart ips) 

“ Yomare bold,” she said, haughtily 3 “ but go on. 


to 


1 promist to listen patiestly.”. 
4 “Yes,” he replied,, y. “ And you would not 
briug yourself to do 


on such a subject, 
like will speak more plainly. The 
Wyune, and the 
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“depression vhat 
She could not have fold how long she was in that | contest.” 
sl You age aera than rer or then,” said 
stranger ; “you know better, young 
mistress—you know that love makes all equal, and I 
tell you that whether they know it or not the two 
have such a fi for each other, and it is for you 


and me to stop it before too late.” 

“ You and mo?” said the girl, scornfully. “Surely 
you have forgotten yourself.” 

“Ah, yes, I forgot the foolish pride of your 
order,” rejoineé the man, hurriediy. “ Perhaps yoa 
would rather indulge it atthe expense of your wishes. 
I care not—I can serve my own ends in some other 
way. Good night.” 

“No, no! Stop!  Youare too hasty,” said Sybil, 
as she could distinguish. the ri of her com- 
panion’s ‘figure in the dim light from the windows. 
“ What do you want me to do or say ?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“TI want you to promise to second me in what I 
may see fit to attempt in order to divide the two ill- 
matched ones,” he returned, stopping abruptly in his 
motion to the house. “Hark ye, 1 love Winifred 
far better than you silken-nurtured puppets of 
fashion know how to do, and I am resolved at any 
cost to separate her from the hated rival whom you 
equally desire to win. Now, it is possible we may 
acconiplish this together, though it would have been 
impossible alone, and I am come to propose such an 
alliance to you, countess. Are you willing ?” 

The girl shrank involuntarily: 

She felt the truth of the man’s words. Every 
tone spoke a bitter earnestness that she could not 
doubt was heartfelt to the core. 

She was tempted to the utmost of her strength 
where so coveted an object was in view, but yet 
woman’s delicacy and chivalrous honour stood be- 
tween her and her weakness. 

‘ “What would youdo? Wonld it injure either ?” 
she said, falteringly. Surely it could not be acogm- 
plished without some risk to both.” 

He gave @ low, half-scornful laugh. 

“Do you mean to you and mie, or to both the per- 
sons in question, countess ?” he asked. “ ButI think 
I know which you mean. You are afraid for the 
man who would trifle with and deceive you withouta 
thought if it suited his purpose, and I assure you in 
return that Iam quite as much concerned for the 
girl I mean to call wife as you ean be for such a 
dutiful guitor. Anyway he will be in danger if he 
attempts to wed Winifred or do worse than wed her. 
He would find his life not worth much, I vow. And 
as he can but bé ina peril which you may deliver 
him from, why not gain the reward? Speak, young 
lady ; you are no weak, frivolous damsel to shrink and 
shiver at a trifle, and I cannot wait longer. You 
can need ‘no farther delay. It is but a question 
whether your suitor shall shall be in peril, without 
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yotr aid tnd care, of Whether you shall deliver him 
and reap the reward,” he added; musingly. 

He fad spoken rapidly, yet 
weigh his words a8 he went on, and torévolye inher, 
basa ‘all the altérnative that’ wai put before 

er. P 

The ehoice was momentous, but it was qnickly and 
resolutely made—what were to be its results ? 

“ You are.right,” shesaid calmly, “ Iam not weak 
and I will accept the,office you request me to fulfil. 
We must meet where we can speak .more freely. 
Should you need any farther speech. of me, I will ar- 
range for it on receipt:of a billet from you.. But Ido 
not even’ know your name;” she said, quiekly,. «I 
presume you are an acquaintance of Master Wynne.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I ani bis» elected son. ‘My 


name is Adrian Meister, lady, but you shalkhave a 


safer title when I want to communicate with you, 
which shall not bé needlessly risked. Now I wish 
you @ pleasant end to your revel,” he added,” satcas- 
tically, “and @ peaceful ag ’ 
And in a momedt he swung hintiedly to 
another balustrade and disappearéd in the darkness. 
Sybil De Courcy still remained in the solitude of 


that low balcony, her mind all confused by the | 


strange interview, that had just taken place. 

She had yielded tq the tempter. "ss 

Her strong, upgoverned Southern. passions were 
all too strong for her sense of honour or 

She owed her life to Winifred Wynne, yet she 
could herself that she was rather doing 
her service than repaying her debt by black ingra- 
titude.  ‘ : 

Lord Clarence could never marry # plebeian 
citizen’s daughter, and the truest kindness to the 
misguided girl was to prevent her yielding’to an ill- 
omeéned and useless affection, which would only hin- 
der her Labor and happiness in life. 
geen FPF 's flattering thought in that dark 

our. 

Alas for those domthents! The brain that could 
thus deceive itself was as clouded as that starless 
dight, and the storms which the tempest of irregular 
passions conjured up. were.as dangerous a8 the winds 
or the foaming ocean, 


CHAPTER XIx, 


“We seem doomed to meet, Mistress Winifred. 
Gither I am extremely blunderiag and intrusive on 
your privacy, or else there is a presiding fairy over 
gold as well as flowers,” observed Olarence Seymour 
as he was abruptly ushered into a small chamber 
which served to connect the office of the gold- 
smith with the household apartments, and which 
Winifred had lately occupied as @ small retiring 
apartment for her feminine occu 

The spinet, to which at the moment of the young 
adbleman’s entrance she was accom her own 
care, rich voice, the embroidery frame whére her 
fairy fingers wrought bright many-coloured silks into 
@ giittering beauty, the book table, where a few, very 
few volumes of a value seldom known in modern 
days were carefully preserved, all spoke of feminine 
taste and culture. 

hen Clarence entered the girl was touching the 
soft-toned spinet and striking a low, graceful accom- 
paniment to her fresh young voice in a little-known 
Italian melody. She ceased abruptly as the door 
opened and courtesied with a maidenly reserve tothe 
‘new comer. é 

“You must pardon the ignoranee ofthe rustic 
youth, my lord,” she said, apologetically: “He has 
but recently returned from a long absence to his ser- 


vice and was not aware that any change had taken | ing 


plice in the arrengement of his master’s rooms, “My 
father has kindly permitted me to occupy this cham- 
ber, while he has taken one ‘more separate'from the 
house in its place for his own needs.” 
Clarence had time to study the exquisite grace and 
beauty of the speaker during the explanation. 
Winifred’s was indeed a style of loveliness that, 
like a strain of music or a fine paifiting, needed full 
acquaintance to comprehend its full charm and va- 
tiety, and the entire ebsence of the slightest vestige 
of forward display only harmonized with the purity 
and cbaste refinement of the goldsmith’s only child. 
“T entreat you not to let me disturb you, Mistress 
Winifred,” returned Clarence, quickly, “or I shall at 
once retire and await your father’s coming in the 
street, since the offices are fall of applicants’ for va- 
ried necessities at your father’s hands. What proud 
it must be for a man to’ be so besieged, do 
‘you not think so, Mistress Winifred?” 
There was the same touch of sarcasm in his tone 
‘that at once attracted and daunted the young, sensi- 
tive nature. 


| had tithe to’ 





“No,’’ she said; “D do tiot,‘nor, I imagine; can you 


| seriously believe it, Lord Clarence.” 


‘The young man felt‘ reproach in the calm, proud 
tone that did not waste oné “word iit answer to” his 
jnoreé than tlie rebuke required, 

“May I ask what can be our dbjection to such 
Jandable benefits to others, Mistress Winifred?” he 
resumed, after a moment's pause. 

She hesitated. 

* Oan it be ‘ benefits’ when.it is a matter,of mero 
barter?” she said, timidly, raising her.aparkling eyes 
to his face. with a kind of childlike inquiry rather 
than actual assertion, ' 

.“ Lf they.axe of a character anda value which can 
butibe attained in such 4 manner I suppose it is so,” 
he answered. “As well say that a ician does 
not confer service because he is paid for his skill as 
that the dealings of your father have no price to the 
luckless on6 fie assists.” 

‘She shook her head gravely. 

“ Health is difficult to gild. It must be a blessing 
and canhdt be too richly paid for, ‘but money is so 
diflerent and ftiay be a curse.” 

He fairly laughed at the grave young plilo- 
Sopher. ie 
, “* Wait till you have more years and more éxperi- 
ence, Mistreas Winifred, and you will think ciffe- 
rently. Nothing can be accomplished in this world 
without .gold, and poverty isan evil and a crime. 
Would. you not. fear to, risk it, .if,it. were offered to 
you ?” he continued, watching her thoughtful face. 

), * No,” she seid, quietly, “I.had rather have 
something to struggle for and to win than mere en-~ 
joyment of luxury.” 

There was an elevation in the speaking face which 
Clarence Seymour could read and apprediate; albeit 
he determinedly steeled himself against estimating it 
at its true price. 

“T presume it’ is'as we are to the manner born,” 
he rte lightly.“ There are so many uses ‘in 
Wealth that you cannot understand that I sometimes 
fancy it is the only essential infife, because it carries 
ali else in its train.” 

“ No—no—uo; you surely mistake, my lord’” she 
exclaimed, quickly. “It is no price for the best 
happiness of life, since the lowest natures can 
possess it, and they.can never taste the blessings you 
speak of, You are but jesting,” she added, coldly, 
“with the ith’s when you talk thus.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, earnestly, watching as she 
spoke the involuntary moisture that rose in her eye 
at the mortifying ideas “You do me and yourself 
wrong if you think I would willingly wound your 
feelings by idle talk, which, to speak truly, is rather 
the result of peculiar circumstances which you can 
little suspect than perhaps the real instinct and 
opinion of my nature.” 

It was like a sunbeam breaking through clonds 
was the bright smile which beamed rather in 
Winifred’s eye than on her lips at the words. 

She looked so sweetly feminine, so relieved at the 
amende which justified her belief in her companion’s 
real sentiments, that it served as the most meritorious 
and flattering compliments which could be imagined 
to Clarence’s self love. 

“ 'Then, since you believe me, permit me thus to seal 
my peace,” he said, slightly bending one knee in the 
courtly fashion of the time and lifting her hand to 
his lips with # respectful courtesy that she could not 
rationally resent. Even at the. moment when 
Winifred’s cheek was warmed, as it were, with this 
sudden and unexpected advance from the formal and 
quiet young noble, and her hand bashfully withdraw- 
from his clasp, ere it Well escaped from the touch 
of his lips, the door opened and the graceful, high- 
bred figure of Sybil De Courcy advanced into the 
room. 


It was a tableau worth an artist’s study. The 
quick recoil, the crimson blush, the innocent shame 
that. mantled like guilt over every feature and the 
shrinking form of the abashed Winiired, the haughty 
surprise and anger that sparkled in Sybil’s dark eyes, 
and the half-resolute, half-anxious attitude of the 
young nobleman, were each a. revelation of feeling 
and emotions more powerful than words could have 
betrayed. 

The countess was the first to speak. 

“T really must ask ‘pardon for my intrusion,” she 
said, haughtily, “bat I was requested to seek Mistress 
Winifred here, and I had no right or wish to disturb 
so touching a scene.” 

“You need not disturb yourself, countess,” said 
Clarence, who had by this time collected his ideas, 
aud who was of no nature to be daunted by a wo- 
man without actual right to question his actions, “ I 
was about to take my leave of Mistress Winifred 


after first making my peace with her for 4 some what 
discourteous assertion of opinion. I leave her with 
pleasant and kindly company, and wish you both the 
enjoymentof your colloquy, ” he went on, with a low 
bow to both the fair girls that had neither gallantry 
nor sarcasm in its profound gravity. 

And in a few seconds he had left the apartment. 

Sybil seated herself with the air of an indignant, 
scornful queen rather than a guest, 

“T presume it is the custom among the citizens of 
London to allow their daughters to receive male 
guests,” she began. “But you must pardon me, 
Mistress Winifred, for betraying some surprise at 
such an interview, which is so contrary to our habits 
in our niore exclusive class of life.” 

Winifred’s carriage was well nigh as proud as the 
jealous Sybil’s own at the taunting words, and her 
soft voice and refined bearing gave an additional 
force to the calm reproof which her reply contained. 

“T do not pretend to belong to your noble class, 
Countess Sybil,” she said; “ but I presume that it is 
your custom to show courtesy in your own house. It 
was perfectly unexpected by me that Lord Clarence 
Seymour was ushered into my sitting-room—which, 
indeed, has only very recently been fitted for my 
use,” she added, with a kind of apologetic glance 
around: “ Probably that caused the mistake.” 

Sybil had coolly taken a sort of inventory of the 
apartment during Winifred’s speech. 

Perhaps she preferred avoiding the expressive 
eyes tliat conveyed an unconscious superiority to her 
pride of rank and haughty spirit. Perhaps she 
was anxious to see what amount of refinement and 
luxury could be commanded by the piebeian gold- 
smith’s daughter. 

Assuredly there was nothing that could shock or 
be repugnant to the most pampered taste, and Wini- 
fred seemed to spread as it were an atmosphere of 
chaste elegance around all that came under her in- 
fluence and control. 

“ And of course that courtesy extended to the per- 
mitting this favoured guest to caress your hand,” she 
said, more lightly, as if to soften the bitterness of the 
words. “However, that is not my business of 
course, though I was, as might be supposed, some- 
what startled to intrude on such an unusual scene. 
Iamno duenna, Mistress Winifred, and my errand 
here this day is to pay you my bounden tribute of 
gratitude for your- service to me, which I hold in 
grateful remembrance,” she went on, changing her 
tone to one of dignified earnestness. 

“The thanks have been already more expressed 
than I needed, countess,” replied the girl, calmly. 
“ The best return you can make is never to name it 
more, if indeed you do wish to study my pleasure.” 

“You will not be disturbed by me again very 
soon, Mistress Winifred,” replied Sybil, sharply. “I 
am come to bid you farewell, and at the same time 
praying your acceptance of this slight mark of my 
gratified remembrance of that unlucky night.” 

As she spoke'she held out to the shrinking hand 
of the wondering girl a small miniature set in pre- 
cious stones, which, when Winifred’s wondering 
glance examined the features, bore the likeness of a 
lovely though not very young female, which brought 
a vague, half-confused memory to the girl’s mind. 

It was not Sybil herself, yet the style and the hair 
| and eyes and complexion were not altogether diffe- 

ent to the young foreigner, and the girl looked from 
one to the otlier face in bewildered doubt. 

“T had rather not, It is not your portrait, coun- 
tess, and it can bear no value for me,” she said, 
withdrawing the hand in which Sybil had pressed 
the precious case. 

“If it.is not mine it is that of a near and much- 
honoured friend,” replied the countess. “ And, look! 
you can see that there is a secret within that adds to 
its value.” 

She touched a small spring in the ring from which 
it was suspended as she spoke and again extended it 
to her companion’s gaze. 

It was another portrait, exquisitely painted, and it 
brought the hot blood to Winifred’s unwilling cheeks, 
though she would have given a year’s life to have 
stilled the betraying pulses. 

It was Clarence Seymour! 

Yes, his noble and intellectual, though perhaps not 
strictly handsome features were there portrayed to 
the very life. 

The speaking eyes and lips that could either ex- 
press scorn and ‘sarcasm, such as half-daunted and 
half-attracted in its power and wit, or else a soft and 
manly tenderness which conld meli and win at its plea- 
sure, the noble brow, the fine carriage of the 
head were all painted with wonderful fidelity and 
spirit. 
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Winifred could scarcely forbear clasping the trinket 
fn her hand, so that her gaze might be more pro- 
longed and fixed, but she controlled the impulse with 
an effort that cost her more than many a hero's 
deed. 

“No, that is not for me to possess, countess,” she 
said, proudly. “It is no gift for a maiden to receive. 
You are but jesting, but it is not « womanly deed,” 
she went on, indignant delicacy giving strength and 
resentment to her look. 

“Nay, you are wrong; you may. assuredly take 
such a gift from me, said the countess, with a sig- 
nificant smile. 

Winifred shook her head in silence; she did not 
choose to risk the emotion that her voice might too 
surely have betrayed. 

“Now you are angry, or you areobtuse” said Sybil 
laughing gaily. ‘Can you suppose that I should 
possess a portrait of a young cavalier like that, except 
I had a right to it.) You must have very singular 
ideas of the damsels of the highest order,” she added, 
proudly. 

“ Nay, not so,”*returned Winifred, who had by this 
time controlled her agitation, “ but I can certainly 
not understand that if it were as you say that you 
would give it to a stranger.” 

“Oh, scarcely a stranger when you saved my 
life,” replied the young countess, quickly, “And if 
such a bond exists as you may fairly suppose my life 
is dear enough to him for such a reward.” 

Winifred’s lip curled involuntarily withiustinctive 
contempt. 

“« Pardon me, lady, I am dull, I daresay, or else 
really ignorant, but I suppose I do not comprehend 
that such things can be,” she replied, * Of course, 
the Lord Clarence Seymour may be your betrothed 
husband, It is natural enough, but not that you 
should give his portrait to—to 1 

“ A rival do you mean, young maiden ?” laughed 
Sybil, scornfully. 

And there was a genuine jealousy and bitter- 
ness in the scorn of her tone that added point to the 
words. 

Winifred started to her feet, every feature and 
look instinct with outraged delicacy and pride. 

“ Lady,” she said, * 1 would fain hope that you 
know not what is the insult you would offer to one 
to whom you profess obligations. Le: the matter rest 
here. Iask nothing at your hands save silence and 
peace.” 

The high-born foreigner shrank abashed before the 
dignified rebuke of the plebeian citizen’s daughter. 

But there were still powerful motives at work 
withia that warred strangely with her better. feel- 
ings. 

“ You place yourself in a false position, Mistress 
Winifred,” she said, coldly. “I am your debtor, 
as I know, but still I would scarcely say that you 
were entitled to speak and to act asmy equal. And 
I offer to you this picture, which combines my own 
and Lord Clarence’s features, even though 1 confess 
that the portrait of the lady was taken of a relative 
whom I am said to strongly resemble, and who 
for powerful reasons I place in the frout as it were of 
the less openly acknowledged miniatures. It is only 
as a gilt which I thought might be well valued by 
you that I offer it. I suppose that gold in any shape 
would scarcely be acceptable to you ?” she added, 
questioningly. 

Winifred thrust back as it were the trinket into the 
countess’s extended hand. 

“Thad rather not speak of such matters,” she 
said, rising from her seat with an air of dignity that 
well became her graceful, maidenly figure. “I 
knew what is my own belief and feeling, aud if I 
am deceived it is of no importance to you or any 
one. Countess Sybil, if you, in after days, know 
sorrow, remember that you have this day cast from 
you a friend who would gladly have served you in 
your need ; and if happiness and joy be your portion, 
think with regret that you could outrage one. less 
favoured by fortune. May I ask you now to léave 
me ia peace ?” 





(To be continued.) 





Tre Eartpom oF Mar.— The earldom of Mar 
has, by the decision of the House of Lords, been ad- 
judicated to the Earl of Kellie, ‘This result has 
been attained only after a long series of iuvestiga- 
tions, which go as far back as 1868. Few persons, 
we take it, are aware of the enormous labour expended 
in preparing a case for the Committee of Privil-ges. 
Even lawyers accustomed to heavy commercial cases 
wiil be a little staggered at the voluminousuess of 
the evidence collected ; aud still fewer, we imagine, 
would conceive with what sort of arguments the rival 








claims are urged. In the Mar case the main question 
in dispute was whether Queen Mary revived an ex- 


tinct age, or whether she merely declared Lord 
Erskine to be in 1565—what he was de jure-Earl of 
wage y gent Oren: sel pegeen paca 
one of t oO v @ pense pins, 
was the motto of the Erskines, but that Lord 
Erskine’s motto must have been “Je pense moins,” 
if he, with an ancient barony of his own, de to 
accept a new earldom. Equally curious is the sort 
of evidence on which the sion turned. One 
potent piece of evidence wielded by Warl Kellie was 
the hearsay stajement of an English visitor to the 
Court of Queen Mary. These inquiries are field days 
for antiquarians, but they leave an unuleasant im- 
pression as to the authenticity of claims based’ on 
such doubtful evidence, 





FRENCH MARRIAGE LAWS. 

By the laws of France, « man cannot marry till 
he bas attained theage of eighteen; norcan a woman 
till she is fifteen, In certain cases, dispensation re- 
specting age may be obtained from the Government. 

There must be consent to validate a marriage. A 
second marriage, when the first husband or wife is 
living, is absolutely void. 

The consent of both father and mother is required 
by a son under twenty-five years of age, and by « 
daughter under twenty-one ; if the parents d 
as to the consent, that of the father suffices. If the 
father or mother is dead, or cannot give cousent, the 
consent of one is sufficient,. If both are dead, then 
the grandfather and grandmother take the place of 
the parents. If the grandfather and grandmother 
of the same line disagree, the cousent of the 
grandfather suffices ; dissent betweenn the two lines 
carries consent. 

When a man has attained his twenty-fifth year, and 
the woman her twenty-first, both are still bound to 
ask, by a formal notification,.the consent.of their 
parents; and till the man has attained hie thirtieth 
year, and the woman her twenty-fifth, this formal 
act must be repeated twice, from oue month to 
another; and one month after the formal application 
it is lawful for the parties to marry, with or with- 
out consent, After the age of thirty, it is lawful to 
marry, in default of consént, a month after one 
formal notice has been given, which notice must be 
served upon the father or mother or grandfather by 
two notaries, or by one notary and two witnesses, 

In the event of the parents or ascendants to whom 
the notification should be made being absent, a copy 
of the judgment declaring the absence must be pro- 
duced ; or in default of it un acte de notoriété (a de- 
claration before a justice of the peace) drawn up; on 
the declaration of four witnesses, by the justice of 
the peace. 

So rigid are the marriage laws in France that if 
these rules are neglected, if the registrar neglects to 
state in the marriage certificate that the consent of 
the parents had been obtained, he is liable to a fine 
of three hundred francs and six months’ imprison- 
ment; and when the prescribed notices are not 
carried out, to a fine of three hundred francs and one 
month’s imprisonment. 

Marriage is prohibited between all in the direct 
line, whether legitimate or illegitimate, and between 
persons related by marriage in the same line. Mar- 
riage is also prohibited between an uncle and a 
niece ; an aunt and a nephew ; also between brothers- 
in law and sisters-in-law, but in the two latter cases 
the Government can dispense with the prohibition. 

Marriage is a civil ceremony in France, and must 
be celebrated publicly before the registrar of. the 
parish where one of the contracting parties has re- 
sided six months. If the parties have not resided 
six months, the banns must be published at the 
parish of their former residence. If the contracting 
parties, or one of them, cannot marry without the 
consent of another person, the banns must also be 
published in the parish where such person resides. 

A marriage contracted in a foreign country be- 
tween a Frenchman and a Frencliwoman, and between 
a French person and a foreigner is valid in France 
if celebrated according to the forms of the country, 
provided it has been preceded by the publication of 
banns and with the consent of parents. If the 
parties return to France the certificate of marriage 
must be registered within three months after return- 
ing at the place of their abode. 

The right of opposing the solemnization of a 
marriage belongs to a person connected by marriage 
with one of the two contracting parties. The father, 
and in default of the father, the mother, and in de- 
fault of the father and mother, the grandfather and 
grandmother, may also oppose the marriage ; and in 
default of ascendants, the brother or sister, uncle or 
aunt. First cousins of full age can also oppose the 
marriage in the two following cases:—1. When the 
consent of the family council has not been obtained. 


% 








2. When tbe opposition is founded on the insanity of 
the proposed husband, 

Every reason for opposition must be clearly stated, 
and the court of first instance decides within ten 
days. An to a superior court may be made, 
paren ap’ is ree: _ days after - citation, If 
the a) be rejecte e opposers, if not ancestors, 
may eter ae to’ ps ek — From the 
Civil Laws of France, by D.M. A'rd, 


‘OVERDUE MEN, 

Tent is'a being who has causéd more tronbdle to 
womankind than any other, “It is'the * fellow” who 
is always being “ met,” and thereby keeps anxious 
females on the watch at windows at all sorts of un- 
holy hours, 

ow many years of her life does a woman nd 
looking out of the window for. men who are overdue! 
I have not lived half. of my threescore and ten years 
yet, and Iam sure I, have wasted time enough in the 
fruitless operation to have myself mistress of 
all the eg ae ever vered, Only one 
thing have I learned, that man, like the peasant 
woman’s “watched pot that never boils,” never 
comes when he is looked for; and that hasu’t done 
me any good ; for, still, whenever I have occasion, I 
{invite the influenza by sitting ina strong draughts 
with my 6yes fixed on the farthest point possible, 
with visions of hospital ambulances and woeful tele- 
grams before my eyes, whenever any one, from my 

dfather to my little’ nephew,’ doesn’t “ arrive 

imself " in proper time. 

All women do: it, and many thanks ‘they get for 
their anxiety. You may ery your eyes weak and 

our nose red, go through all the agonies of hope de- 
ferred, become angry, get over your anger to/plunge 
into the depths of woe, make sure, that you are be- 
reaved of your best beloved relative, and wait in 
calm despair to know the worst, and when he comes 
be he brother, husband, or.son, ndfather, uncle, 
or cousin, perchance a lover, he hasn't the slightest 
idea of your sufferings, and inquires, “ Well, Polly, 
what's the matter? . You look solemn.” Solemn! 
Well, you kuow enough not to fling yoarself into 
his arms and cry, “The séa has given up its dead,” 
oranvthing of that sort. You say, “Ah!” in an 
offended tone, or an unnaturally calm one, and — 
haps remark that “dinner was burnt toa crisp four 
hours ago,’’ or that you have “ sat with your bonnet 
on ready for the concert from seven until nine,” 
and wait for some explanation, It is sometimes 
vouchsafed, and then generally proves to bo—* Met 
a fellow.” 

Yes, mesting “a fellow ” is reason enough for any 
amount of staying out. Whois“ a fellow,” I wonder, 
that he shonld outweigh wife, mother, and sweet- 
heart, daughter, niece, and aunt? Why should “a 
fellow ” have such influence? No one ever sees “a 
fellow,” or hears all his name. : He is never produced. . 
Ask after him, and you hear that he is not. the sort of 
fellow to be introduced. He is never brought home. 
Apparently he is not good enough; but he is im- 
portant enough to upset a household, to keep meals 
waiting, to keep people up until midnight; to have 
met him is ample excuse for anything forgetful or 
neglectful, M, K. D. 











Some enormous rabbits are about to be sent with 
a large number of white and silver gray rabbits to 
Japan. At present the trade is quite brisk in Leaden- 
hall, owing to the demand for partridges and plovers 
for exportation, chiefly for New Zealand and Japan. 

MetdHyYtaTED Sprrits As A DRink.—The love of 
intoxicating drinks leads to strange A iiprectras of 
tastes. According to the report the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, a person has been convicted 
of selling methylated spirits unpurified, and only 
diluted, as a pleasant drink. . It seems unaccountable 
how people can swallow such a, disagreeable liquid, 
but the morbid craving for drink becomes so strong 
that nothing is too nasty so long as it produces the 
desired effect. 

Tue ABOLITION oF THE GAME Laws Briu.—Mr. 
Peter Taylor's’ bill for the Abolition of the Game 
Laws is exceedingly brief. It contains but. one 
clause, providing thatfrom February 14th, 1877, “ All 
those statutes providing for the protection, preserva- 
tion, and sale of the wild animals aforesaid—namely, 
any game whatever, and any woodcock, snipe, quail, 
or landrail, of any conies, or any deer, shall cease 
and determine.” Then follows a formidable list of 
laws relating to gaine which are to be repealed, com- 


mencing with the 12th year of the reiga of Richard ~ 


IL, and finishing with the 33rd and 84th of Victoria. 

A Suarp Resvxz.—The, Duko of Cambridge, in 
his capacity of Commander-in-Chief, was on one oo- 
casiou passing about among the men ia barracks at 
Dover, and was inquiriug, as.ishis wont, if they had 
apy complaints to make, None had-auy grievances 
to tell save one, who was known to his comrades as 
an habitual geumbier, and who complained that the 
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rations served out to hi were uot fit to be eaten. 
“Very well, we will see,” said the duke, aud order- 
ing the soldier’s dinner tc be-brought, he sat down 
and ssed the viands with an appetite that 
would have done credit to a farmer. Wien he had 
finished he sharply rebuked the astonished soldier 
and'told hime had been well punished: by the loss 
of his dinner. 

Errgots‘or Atconot.—Professor Humphrey, the 
eminent Professor of Anatomy, at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, will have bronght a hornets’ nest of Good 
Templars and Permissive Bill people about bis: ears 
by his remarks upon the use of alcohol.. Hestrongly 
condemned the excessive use of alcoholic drinks, 
even though short of drunkenness, but disclaimed 
being an advocate of total abstinence, believing that 
the people of this country could not givesup so im- 
portant an element of diet as alcohol without danger 
to themselves or their descendants. ©) 

A Recurer ror A Becs.—The receipt for fitting 
out a belle of themoment, is this : Take a lady, :roll 
her ouce in satin, twice in a gauze scarf, three times 
in a tulle veily to all this addtwenty yards of gar- 
lands of flowers, placed in diamond pattera across the 
robe ; then add thé train, or tail, which must be 
heavy as the other materials are light; itcan be 
made in matelaseée or raised flower work; ia the 
middle are to be ‘attached kuots, in diamonds or 
pearls; then cover with gauze butterflies, or lace 
birds ; no sleeves; thus got up; show madame in, 

Fourteen THOusAND Mites or loz;—The Hud- 
son river ice crop for 1875 has been harvested, and 
is one of the largest and finest ever gathered, The 
blocks average 14 inches in thickness, and the total 
quantity secured is about 2,000,000 of tons, or seventy 
millions of cubic feet. If this mass of ice were 
arranged in a single line or'beam, 12 inches square, 
it would bave a total length of about fourteen thou- 
sand miles, and would reach more than half way 
around the world. To transport the entire quantity 
above named simultaneously, in ice carts, each carry- 
ing two tovs, driwn by two horses, driven by one 
man, would req.ize an army of a million men, two 
willions of horses, and a million velicles, 


SCIENCE. 


Porrak Trees as Licutnine Conpuctors.— 
Who has not heard of the perils which environ the 
people who, live near poplar trees when the lightning 
rusbes to tbe tall stems and then, glancing off, com- 
mits havoc iu every direction? M. Coliadan, the 
Geneva physicist, has now published an essay oa the 
subject of turning these trees into. properly consti- 
tuted lightuing conductors by inserting in the lower 
part of the trank a metallic rod, which he connects 
with the earth by a chain, so that the fluid cannot 
leave the tree to dart at any object placed within 
a short distance, which at present often happens, 

ELECTRO-PLATING ON CHINA.—M, Hausen has 
recently patented in Fraucw the following process for 
electro-piating on @ nou-conducting material. Sul- 
pher is dissolved'in the oil of Lavendula spica to a 
syrupy consistence, Sesquichloride of gold or sesqui- 
chloride of platioum is then dissolved in sulphuric 
ether, and the two solutions are mingled under a 
gentle heat. ‘he compound is next evaporated until 
of the thickness of ordinary paint, when it is applied 
with the brash to such portions of the china, glass, 
etc., as are desired to be covered with the eleciro- 
metallic. deposit. . ‘he objects are baked in the usual 
way before immersion in the bath. 

A New Gas For Ratuway Oarrraces, — Ex- 
periments have been made on’ some of the Swiss 
railways for the purpose of testing anew scheme for 
the lighting of railway carriages by gas. . The trial 
was first made with a postal wagon, and as its result 
was completely successful, orders have been given by 
the Government for the’ fittiug up of several mail 
carriages with the apparatus, The gas used is, made 
of oil, and as the space occupied is five times less than 
that of ordiuary gas, acarriage can be easily fitted up 
with a gasometer sufficient for eight hours, light. 
Three general reservoirs.only—say at Berne, Zurich, 
and Giten—will be required for the supply of all the 
wail carriages of Switzerland, 

ANALYSIS OF IraLIAN W1NEs.—F, Sestini, G. Del 
Torre aud A. Baldi have analyzed 520 samples from 
the fine collection of Italian wines at the late Vieuna 
Exhibition, The average amount of alcohol present 
‘in these wines is high, about 13 to 14, per cent. of 
their volunie, In very few is it-less than 10 per cent. 
In Sicilian wines it is 16.to 20 per ceut.,-and in one 
of them (Marsala) it averages 22 per cent, The pro- 
portion of free acids, determined with 1-10th of 
normal alkali, averaged 6 to 7 per 1,000, and even in 
the sorts richest in free acids (Venetian wines) did 
not amount to 1 per cent. The amount of residue 
at 110deg. C. varied greatly both in the northeru and 
southern wines; In a few samples the proportion 











of mineral substauces amounted to } per cent,; in 
some it was’3 to 4. per 1,000; in most, less, In 82 
samples of the best wines, the amounts of extractive 
matter, glucose, glycerine (approximate), and the pro- 
portion ofthe fixed to the free acid were also de- 
termined. ‘'heSicilian wines were richest in sugar, 
giving an average of 13 to 20-per cent. In most of 
the wines from Central and North Itaiy the propor- 
tion did not exceed 1 to.2 per cent... The proportioa 
of the extractive matter to the sugar ‘was not deter- 
mined. Ina few samples it was found not.to exceed 
lto 2 per 1,000, andin the saccharine wines was 
only $per 1,000.. The largest percentage of glyosriue 
was in the Sicilian wines, 1} per cent, The average 
of volatile-acids was about 1 to 2 per 1,000,-or } of 
the whole amount of acid: present. ‘Vhe volatile avids 
were present in largest: proportion iu tue aromatic 
wines, 
CURIOSITIES OF WELDING. 

There has lately been. shown a Vary interesting + 
specimen of blacksmith’ work. By mvans of 
Schierloh’s welding compound, it is atlegod that, in 
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not impossible that the magnetism thus developed 
may evercise an influence actually beneficial upon the 
stability of the roadway, increasing the adherence to 
the rails aud the friction. It is possible, also, that 
the magnetic currents may be stronger at the moment 
of the passage of the trains than either before or 
after. If this be so, the observations may acquire @ 
still higher practical importance.” 


CHILDREN AND DOGS. 

“Dogs is healthy for children’’ say the old wives, 
and not without some foundation in fact. The ine 
fluence of these lively and. affectionate playmates of 
childhood is very happy: so much so that we have 
sometimes thought that a boy who has never had @ 
pet dog has beeu cheated out of half the enjoyment 
add uo smali part of the moral culture of infancy. 
Bu: dogs have dad tricks, and, unless property trained, 
are apt to. be anything but “ healtiy” for cnildren, 
‘They express their aifection iu a very bad way. 

We» kuew that itis a common opinion that tnere is 
something wonderfully whvlesome abou: a dog is 


; tongue, aud thas his natural nabit of licking the 


one example of a bar of Bessemer stes!, tive diferent | odjects of his .alfection is rather to be encouraged 


kinds of iron and steel have been perfactly welded, 
without changiug its shape in the least. The bar 
is i by 23 inches in the cross section. 
irst, a piece of Bessemer steel, cut from tle end 
of the bar, was welded fast to it again, tho heating 
and welding occupying eight minutes. On the re- 
verse side of tlhe bar a piece of fine cast steal was 
welded ia six minutes. Further along on the bar a 
ece of blister steel was welded in eight miuutes. 
his same steel cannot be welded with borax, as the 
high temperature needed with tiat flux makes it as 
brittle as cast iron undér the hammer, Opposite this 
& piece of wrought iron was welded in six minutes, 
and farther along on the bar a piece of cast fron was 
welded in three minutes. This was a piece of the 
mould board of a plough. The bar, with its addi- 
tions, was then ground and polished on the edge, so 
as to show the points at which the welded metals 
came into.contact. No weld was visible on any one 
of them, and the difference in the metal could only 
be told by the colour after polishing, This solves a 
great many important problems ia iron manufacture, 
among others the welding of Bessemer ssrap. 


MANUFACTURE OF EXTRAOT OF INDIGO, 

To make what is generally called sour extract of 
indigo. mix 5 lbs. of best Bengal indigo in 30 lbs. of 
strong oil of vitriol, Let it stand five days; then 
put it ina tub and add 40 gallons of boiling water 
to it; then filter while hot through stroug felt cloth. 
The filters aré usually made this way: A frame like 
a table top, eight yards long, two yards wide. This 
frame is divided into four filters. Pieces of wood 
across are put cn the top and made to fit the holes 
(the shape of bowls, with small holes perforated in 
them); then the felt cloth is put on the top, and the 
liquid is put on the filter and filtered through. The 
sediment at the top is used to colour pottery ; 
that which runs tnrough is put in a tub, and 40 lbs. 
of common salt added. Digest for six liours; then 
put on the filters again for four or five days. That 
which drains through runs away in the sewers ; that 
on the top of the filters ‘is the extract. For these 
proportions the extract should weigh 80 lbs. This 
is sour extract of indigo of commerce, To make free 
extract of indigo, put 100 lbs. of the sour extract in 
a tub, 12 gallons of water as well. Neutralizé the 
acid in the extract With strong soda‘ash liquor until 
it is free from any sour taste; then put on the 
filters for six days. Jt should weight 100 lbs. when 
it comes off. This is free extract of indigo of com- 
merce. 

Maenetic Ramway Ratrs.—M. Heyl, engineer 
of one. of the German railways, in a recent report 
upon the special section under his charge, calls at- 
tention, to the development of magnetism in the 
rails,, He,says: ‘‘I have observed that all the rails 
are transformed at their extremities, after thoy have 
beeu placed in position a few days, into powerful 
magnets, capable of attracting and of retaining a key 
or even @ heavier piece of metalliciron. These rails 
preserve their magnetism even alter they have been 
removed, but they lose it gradually. When in position, 
however, tie magnetism is latent, only becoming free 
when the chairs are removed and disappearing again 
when they are replaced. Hence it 1s necessary to 
assume that two opposite poles come together at each 
jenatien» and that each rail is a magnet, the poles 

eing alternately reversed throughout the line. This 


production of magne en in the rails examined is 


undoubtedly attributable to the running of the 
trains, and to the shocks, friction, etc., thereby pro- 
duced.. The hypothesis of electric currents, induced 
or direct, must be. rejected, since it is negatived by 
experiments upon the subject made with suitable 
apparatus, Although the interest attaching to the 





fact above stated is at present purely scientific, it is 


tuan repressed. Nevertheless one of the first require- 
ments iu a dog fora obild’s pet is that he be trained 
to emulate prudent humanity and restrain his tongue, 
It is not “healthy,” whatever the old wives may 
say. ‘This, setting aside the question of rabies 
altogether, A much more common affection of dogs 
is a tape worm, for whose development both men and 
dogs have to contribute. Its immatare or cysticercal 
stage is spent in the humau body, often causing 
great mischief; then it migrates to the dog, com- 
pletes its development, aad makes provision fora new 
crop to infest humanity, forming cysts or hollow 
tumours, in various paris. of the body. 

The full-grown worm is the smallost tania known, 
only about a quarter of an inch in length. The 
embryo is often as small as one two-hundredth of an 
inch; yet, according to Cobbold, death has been 
caused by a single individual lodged in the brain. 
At a late meeting of the Australian Microscopical 
Society, Mr. Sidney Gibbons exhibited specimens 
recently taken from,a human subject, and said that 
there could be no doubt that they were frequently 
implanted ia children as a consequence of aliowing 
dogs to lick their hands aud faces, It is a nasty 
practice at best, and a pet dog’s first lesson should 
be to keep his tongue to himself, 


Tue Marcu or Civitization.—A packet of fifty 
bonnets, the latest broadbrim fashiou, has just been 
forwarded to the Shah of Persia for the use of his 
ladies; the bill was 5,000f. Western civilisation is 
finding its way to Teheran. 

Visit or Kine Oscar or Swepen TO THE Ozar. 
—It is stated that King Oscar of Sweden will pay a 
visit to the Czar at St. Petersburg towards the end 
of. April should the Gulf of Finland be then free from 
ice. If not, the visit will be postponed till June, 
after the Ozar’s retura from his annual stay in Ger 
many. 

Fatuen Dertres.—A rather ludicrous scene took 
place iu Paris at the Laundress’s Mid-Lent Festival. 
They started, to the number of thirty-six, dressed up 
as gods and goddesses, in a triumphal car. The car, 
turning a street corner, was upset, and their godships 
were sent sprawling. Jupiter lost his lightning, Mars 
his helmet, Saturn his sickle. But they were not 
much hurt, and the Olympian ball came off as usual. 

Tue DowaGER QUEEN oF THE SaNDwicu Is- 
LANDS.—Queea Emina, of the Sandwich Islands, has 
been receiving hokdpus of her many friends aud re- 
latives. The Queen Dowager is very popular, has a 
heart as warm as the clime she inhabits and the most 
beautiful eyes in the world. We do not use this as 
a piece of gallantry, but because truths handsomely 
set are the brightest jewels which can adorn the name 
of a noble woman. 

Love.—In its first approaches, ere it has assumed 
any definite character it is full of light and beauty. 
Its hidden agency fills the soul with ineffable plea- 
sure; it tinctures every object with new lustre. 
We do. not ask ourselves why we are happy, we 
feel that we are so, and that is sufficient, The fresh 
fulness, like new flowers, gives forth a sweetuess, 
delicate. and spontaneous, and the spirit reposes 
under its influence in a beatitude of which, like the 
happiness of childhood, it is not conscious till it is 

ast, 
4 Tus ReceNTLy-cAPTURED BASKING SHark.—An 
agent of the British Museum went to Shanklin the 
other day to claim the royalty of the capture of the 
basking shark, but the Coastguard, on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, proved a right to the disposal of the 
shark, which was captured on shore, and, therefore, 
does not come within the rule of royalties. The 
agent bad made arrangements to purchase the mon- 
ster for the National Museum, and out of the proceeds 
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the workmen will get their share. The specimen is 
to be skinned, and the skeleton will probably also be 
preserved. Why are not fishermen entitled to call 
a shark their own after catching it, as much as they 
are if they net a herring? The British Museum 
agent has purchased the skin (1} ton in weight)! 








WHOM DID SHB LOVE? 


A PLEASANT, gentle-looking girl was seated under 
the shade of an old oak-tree. ‘There was a wistful 
look in her brown eyes as she followed the form of 
a handsome, dashing-looking fellow, going down the 
path, with a brilliant little beauty hanging on his 
arm, 

“Oh, I wish it was time to go! I just hate pio- 
nics!” she was saying to herself, when lounging, 
careless and free, came Tom Howard, and said: 

“Everybody here has paired off but you and me, 
Miss Grayson. Oh, I’m not going to call you so. 
My sisters call you Annie, and I think I might. You 
are tired, I see, and the day not half spent, Come! 
I’m going to try and make m) self agreeable, and per- 
haps the hours may be endured until the going home 
time comes. Now, Annie, I know what you were 
thinking about when I came up.” 

Annie shook her head and said : 

“ Indeed you do not.” 

“ Very well, if I’m right, you will own it ?” 

Annie smiled in assent, 

“ You were hating picnics because a certain hand- 
some fellow is devoting himself to a would-be 
belle !”” 

Annie blushed so deeply that Tom said : 

“That’s all right. I have a knack of reading 
looks. I’mglad youare not an acknowledged beauty, 
Annie. I detest having to talk to such girls. One 
has got to keep, while with them, the same look of 
admiration on his face, and neither see nor hear any- 
body else. It is really good to have a sensible girl, 
to talk to” 

** Indeed, I'd just like to be as pretty as Miss 
Oakley! Just see how Harry keeps beside her.” 

Annie’s lips quivered just a little then, Ah, she 
had let ber secret slip out, 

Tom felt as if he would enjoy giving Harry Cleve- 
land a good thrashing. He felt sure he had been 
trifling with the geutle girl’s heart, But Tom 
thought changing the conversation would help 
matters just then. 

“* Have you ever spent a wiuter in town, Annie?” 

Annie never had; but said: 

“T would like to, ever ao much.” 

“Katie has mother’s commands, to either bring 
you orthe promiseof your coming before Christmas,” 
Tom said, ‘ And then I'll promise you the gayest 
time you ever had.” 

On and on Tom talked, telling of the time they 
bad Jast season, and relating anecdotes and jokes, so 
that, notwithstauding an occasional sigh, when Harry 
came in sight, Annie was surprised when some one 
called. 

“The boat is coming !” 

Tom managed to catch Harry alone on the way 
home, and say: 

“ Cleveland, since I’ve been visiting down here, 
I've heard your name connected with Miss Graysou’s. 
Now, I wantjto know if I will be trespassing on some- 
body else’s ground ?” 

“No, indeed; not mine, Annie is the dearest 
little friend in the world. That’s all, Possibly in 
time, there is no knowing, but I might have been rash 
enough to—well—ah!—excnse me, there is Miss 
Oakley, beautiful and rich, Good evening. You 
have my best wishes,” 

“The consummate puppy. He is not worthy of 
her. Never mind. My name’s not Tom Howard if 
I don’t change his tune in Jess than six months,” 

Annie Grayson and Tom Howard's sister were 
schoolmates. A sweet, simple, country girl was 
Annie, never having been farther than the little 
town where the seminary was in which she had 
been educated. 

Harry Cleveland had been visiting an uncle in 
the neighbourhood for a few weeks, during’ which 
time he had amused himself with the gentle little 
Annie, 

And she, poor girl, thought her heart must break 
when Harry left her to follow in the train with 
Miss Oakley’s admirers, 

Annie's father was only a “ well-to-do farmer,” 
and it cost him a considerable effort to give his 
daughter a suitable fit-out for a winter in town; 
but Anuie had grown so sad he was glad to let 
her go, © Annie had not entirely cast: Harry: from 
her heart. Some little hope of seeing himand win- 
ning him back lingered still with her. 

What Tom had been doing I cannot just tell, but 
somekow, to Annie’s inimense surprise, the even- 
ng of her arrival she found herself surrounded by 








a half-dozen very pleasant young geutlemen, each 
one seeming to vio with the other in attentions to 
her, Engagements for the operas, concerts and 
lectures were made for her. In « few words, 
in less than a week after she reached town, 
Annie Grayson was an acknowledged belle. No 
one called her s bere But one — —— 
‘bronze ;” another, her charming naiveté ;a 

her eylpbelike form, An artist friend of Tom’s 
wanted to paint her picture. He, of course, knew 
true beauty. That was enough. It was the fashion 
to have De Vere paint one’s portrait; and so, ina 
few weeks, Annie Grayson's picture was on exhibition 
in De Vere’s studio. 

One would hardly have credited the change those 
weeks had wrought in the simple country girl, 
and for the better too, She was not at 
all — only pleased and- happy. 
easy and graceful in her manner. Her eyes were 
brighter, and laughing. She had gotten entirely 
over the wound made by Hi Cleveland, and was 
heart-whole and free for a while, Fenperiy she 
met Miss Oakley with Harry, but no 08 ge she 
sighed for her beauty. Once or twice he called, 


but finding Annie always with pleasant company, 
troubled himself no farther, What it was that first |. 


drew so many admirers around Annie Tom knew 
best; but no one wondered that she endeared herself 
to all who knew her, 


Whispers were afloat that Miss Oakley’s riches 


were in the oil regions, and after a while that no oil 
was there, consequently no riches for ber, What it 
was I can’t ree but Miss Oakley went home, and 
Harry did not follow. Abont this time Harry’s aunt 
came to town, bringing to Annie many little remem- 
brances from home, 


Of course Harry came with her—and somehow" 


managed to get in the way of dropping in occa- 
sionally, much to the disgust of some of Annie's 
more petsevering suitors. Farry never could bear 
opposition, First, because he wauted to run others 
off, and, again, because Miss Grayson was the 
“the fashion” then, H began again his love- 
making. Wooing the little rustio and wooing the 
calm, assured city belle were two different things. 

Annie laughed at him, not belfeving, or feigning 
not to believe a word he said. At length—in perfect 
d-speration—Harry sought Tom, and begged. bis 
help. 

** Cleveland, months ago I came to you. I would 
not have tried to win her from you. You told me to 
go ahead, I bad your best wishes, I cannot under- 
stand this change——” 

“Nor I, Tom. I only know I love her now—I do, 
upon my honour,” said Harry. 

“ Has not the little piece of fun, the report of an 
uncle in India, whose heiress she is to be, had thia 
powerful effect?” Tom asked, a contemptuous smile 
curling his lips. 

“No, no. Of course I know better than that. 
You remember my aunt’s intimate connection with 
her family. No, Tom, I love ber—I’d marry her 
to-day, and work for her cheerfully all the days of 
my life.” 

“ And Miss Oakley 2” 

“She—ah, well! I only imagined I was in 
love with her,” Harry said, looking eonsiderably 
embarrassed. 

“ Well, Cleveland, [ am not one of Miss Grayson’s 
suitors. If you can win her I shall not oppose you.” 

One after another of Avnie's lovers to content 
themselves with her friendship, Harry grew very 
hopeful, and Tom began to think bis little game 
might not end just as he wished. He could resign 
her to any one sooner than to Harry Cleveland. 
There was one young fellow to whom Tom had con- 
fessed his joke concerning the India wealth. When 
he knew Annie was poorer than himself he wooed 


| her more earnestly. In every way he was worthy of 


Annie, 

Possibly "for a chance to learn the true state of 
her heart, Tom went to plead another’s cause, 

“ Annie, may I speak a word for Noble? Oan 
you not learn to love him? Poor fellow! he quite 
worships you,” Tom said, “‘and I wish——” 

“I wish I was home again,” Annie said; and, 
dropping her head, she sobbed like a grieved child. 

“Why, Annie, how can you talk so? What has 
worried you ? beh ny or loyes you. You ought to 
be the happiest girl 
to race her. 

“T don’t want everybody to love me, and e : 
body don’t ove me,” soobed Annie. ° net 

“Oh, you: unreasonable little girl! Six months 
ago I found your heart almost breaking for the love 
of just one, You wanted to be ‘beautiful -for ‘his 
sake. And now that all you wished for is‘yours you 
are not happy. What more can you wish ?” 

“I wish I'd never come to town! I wish I just 
knew I possessed ‘the Jove of one true heart. What 
do I want with many ?” : 


She grew .very: 


n the world,” Tom said, trying’ 
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“Annie, E truly believe loves if it is 
about him you re ravers Beye Soa sooner 


give you to Nable——” 
She turned, with her eyes flashing. What she 
would have said was ted by Harry’s entrance. 
Tom leit the room. A half-hour after, with a heavy 
eeeth Se Siena SNE, kit pee 


the h, : 

“ft ie all over with: m0, Howard. I would give 
six years of my life to recall the last six months. 
Then I might have won her, and. now she is lost to 
me for .ever!” 

“ Whom does she care for, I'd like to know?” Tom 


asked. 
Harry shook his head sadly, and passed out a 
wiser man. Later that afternoon Tom found out. 
“TI wished I had tried to win her ” he said. 
“T shall never love another so well. | wonder if ber 
heart is free? I’ve.a mind to. try.”. 


samp a moment after came flying back, 


ing? 
“Oh, Tom ie shot! Tom is killed!” 

All ran in—all but Annie, Without a word she 
had fallen to the ground. Ten minutes after, 
when they found her, she was to all appearance 


It was so long before she opened her eyes that 
they had grown terribly anxious. ‘ 
With a wild look-at last she tarned from one to 


(her. With a glad cry she put forth 


her arms, 
Tom knew all then, and kneeling beside her said, 
in a low whisper: 
“My darling, my own, be sure of the love of one 
true beart, Are you satisfied with mine, love?” 
Se ene warm blood return- 
to the pale face. 


** Not the least, only upset by the shock. I would 
not have minded sconsiderable hurt for such a cure,” 
Tom said. 

ans then, when. they were alone, he askéd 
again: 

“ Are you happy now, Annie?” 

“Who would not be,” she'answered, “when sure 
of the love of one true heart ?” F. H. B. 





A CENTeNARTAN.—Oount Waldeck celebrated hie 
109th birthday on the 16th of March, and he gave 
little féte to his friends on the occasion, He is en- 
gaged in preparing two pictures for the annual exhi- 
bition, and received not only the congratulations but 
the friendly criticisms of his gueste, 

THe Governor of the Military Knights of Windsor, 
Sir John Paul Hopkins, died recently at Windsor 
Castle. He was nearly ninety years of age, and was 
a rather noteworthy character, having foaght with 
the British troops throughout the whole of the 
Peninsu!ar war, sixty-eight years ago. 

A Horse SHow at tHe OnaAmps Etysess.—A 
horse show will open shortly at the Exhibition build- 
ing in the Champs Elysées. In addition to the ordi- 
nary attractions new features of special interest are 
contemplated, as three tournaments will be given by 
the pupils of Saumur, the Etat-Major, and the School 
of Saint-Cyr. The date fixed for this last is the 7th 
of April, aud +e apm 99 600 in number, 
will t at the i 

Lanees Doove--Tie Puvidiene say they have had 
enough of the high-heel hoot fashion for ladies. 
They assert that it flings them too much forward, 
hurts the spine, and reduces the size of the calf. 
The doctors have recommended the reverse fashion, 
very low heels indeed and high soles, fora time, so 
as ‘to fling the body backwards from the hips up- 
wards. This will counteract the effects of the late 
folly, they think. When will the ladies be permitted 
to be perfectly upright and straight down ? 

Monetary Prospzors.—The event of the week 
in the market has been the withdrawal of £148,000 
from the Bank for Germany, to complete the recent 
order which has. been on the market. It is under- 
stood that no farther withdrawals on this account are 
for the present impending, the German Government 
proposing to coin ‘very little new gold this year: 
but nothing of course cau be affirmed with any. 
certainty as to when the next order will come on the 
market, In addition, some small amounts have been 
withdrawn from the Bank for Brazil and elsewhere. 

CrakEeNnce Hovse.—A very considerable number 
of high-class foreign workmen have been brought 
over to assist in the completion of the ornamental 
portions of the works now rapidly approaching com- 

letion at Clarence House, the town residence. of the 
Dake of Edinburgh. These men consist of mould 
and cornice makers, workers in plaster, ete., whilst 
for the bijou Greek Church, situated on the west of 
the bailding, and intended for the private devotions 
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of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh and 
suite, a number of first-clasa Italian workmen have 
been brought over to inlay the mosaics of the altar, 
walls, floorings, etc. In consequence of the failure 
of all attempts to purchase the buildings in the rear 
of Clarence se, a portion of St. James’s Palace 
has been incorporated with the new premises, thus 
affording a considerably increased accommodation. 
The two gardens have been thrown into one, and 
laid out in uniform terraces, slopes, etc. The entire 
works, it is expected, will be completed by the end 
of the month, 


——_—_—_— 
MILDRED VANE; 
ASTORY OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


Ir'was a day in mid+summer, but a day of storm 
and gloom and tempest. Munroe Dunleigh, who had 
fled for a month's respite to Switzerland in a valley 
between the mountains and river; the hem of the 
narrow skirt of which was laved by the waters, 
thought, as he watched the storm through a wia- 
dow, that he had never witnessed anything half so 
grand in his twenty-six years of life and five of tra- 
vel as this storm in the mountains, 
an ve came in a a yrs ang 

ening the atmosphere. The loos: 
from the :mountain heights, swept in and surged 
through the valley, lashing the river into waves of 
white, ourling foam, bowing, before its strong 
might, a long line of half-century oaks skirting the 
garden, like swaying willows. 

The booming of continuous distant thunder came 
at intervals, with a prolonged rear, or broke with a 
sudden crash at what seemed a fearful nearness; the 
whole atmosphere lighting an instant with swift, 
sharp flashes; whilein the distance chains of light- 
ning, red-linked and vivid, hung seemingly from the 
serried mountain peaks, leaping and flashing from 
crag to crag, 8 quivering, a burning sheet of flame! 
A giant elm, at.a little distance, was struckaad riven 
in twain by the red lightning bolt. 

To one, of strong nerve and love of sublimity it 
was s.wild and splendid sight, 

Suddenly there came 8 hoarse shout rising above 
the roar of the tempest, and a moment after the mail- 
coach came tearing down the road, the driver urging 
his horses'toa headlong speed. ‘The ancient coach 
swayed and trembled, threatening to upset. A se- 
ries of small shrieks resounded from within. An- 
other crack of the long whip; and they whirled 
around the corner and drew up at the door, the horses 
panting and covered with foam. 

A rather diminutive specimen of Jehan, fortified by 
a complete suit of oilcloth against the raging 
ments, sprang nimbly down from his elevated postion, 
Thelandilord, postmaater, and farmer, all in one, rushed 
to the door with a spread umbrella, 

* Quite full inside,”’ familiarly cried the driver, as 
the suggestive umbrella came to view, which was 
immediately brought into requisition to shelter the 
passengers in their exit from the coach to the house, 

First came a solemn-faced, clerical-looking gentle- 
man, with a lady of Falstaffian proportions lying in 
a half-faint across his arms, Then two little chatter- 
ing magpies of girls, whom nothing could awe into 
silence. A young girl with a mass of the poet's 
* golden curls,” the kink taken ont by the mischievous 
rain, elaborating her shoulders, her fresh face beam- 
ing with insipid gentleness, sprang out unassisted 
and ran up steps with marvellous agility, A 
newly married country couple, dressed in their 
wedding array, approaching the termination of their 
wedding tour, came in with smiling wedding faces, 
looking satisfied and happy, as though the storm 
was a partof the wedding entertainment got = 4 
expressly as a culmination of wedding bliss, thoug 
it was very evident that no addition, atmospheric or 
otherwise, was needful to fill up the glad, overrua- 
ning measure of fe ecstatic Reueiees. aon ti 

Lastly came a light, springy step, a fizare an 
perfect in its outlines of elegance, lacking perbaps in 
willowy flexibility, yet betraying in its free, self- 
poised movements the volume of real, earnest life 
which impelled it, 

The head and face did not disappoint,you, they 
were in exquisite keeping with the tigure, . Set with 
a dainty grace on the white-thruated meck and 
oblique shoulders, the head bore itself with an air 
of stateliness pardonable in its unconscious, noble 
grace. Her face was all light and shade, fair and 
w with a flickering colour on her cheek, 
awe paled and deepened like the varying sunset 


A purpose there sedined in her life and a purity. of 
knowledge which is power shone lumiuous in and 
geve character to her face. Her eyes—and herein 

y her singular fascination—were bluish-gray—dark, 
changing, clear one moment, mystical the next, 
evolving @ th dev t thoughts and tran- 
sient emotions lying on its surface, but their luminous 








key, which locked up the inner depths deftly 
fathomed and made themselves master of yours with 
@ rare, marvellous power you did not care to dispel. 

A clerical gentleman, who had deposited his wife 
on the sofa, where she was rapidly recovering under 
the kindly sympathies and efficient care of the land- 
lady, met her at the door. 

‘ My dear child,” he commenced, in a self-reproach- 
ful voice, but his clear, calm look, which met his, 
checked it, and he concluded, with » touch of sur- 
prise in her tone, “and you were not frightened at 
this terrible mountain tempest ?” 

“Not in the least, my dear sir. Though a novelty 
to me, it is one of exceeding grandeur. How is Mrs. 
Renshawe ?” 

“Fast recovering ; I have given orders for rooms 
to be prepared for us. In the meantime we must be 
content to avail ourselves of this,” 

He pointed to the other end of the room, where his 
wife was reclining. 

“ Oh, Mildred, ien’t this terrible ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Renshawe, as she ed. “ Do help me to per- 
susde my husband to leave this, and return as soon 
as Iam able. A fortnight of such weather as this 
would y unnerve me,” 

“But this is not an everyday affair, and may not 
occur again during the seasov,” and Mildred, passin 
her arm around her, smoothed her hair and foveris 
temples with a cool hand and soft, mesmeric move- 


ment, 
A of thunder, followed by a gfick, 
sharp flash, PeAaber bout tc her oe . 
“Oh, Milly, if we were only safe back home-once 
more?” and thelady shuddered with a fear she could 
not overcome. ; ’ 
“This depression of spirits is partly attributable 
to your recent illness and the fatigues of your jour- 
ney; after recovering from that I shall expest you to 
enjoy these brief summer days so keenly that por. 
haps we shall be obliged to return to Eagland with. 
out you. This bracing mopntain air will'make a new 
creature of you.” 
Under the inflnence of 
words ghe fell into a} 
‘The storm rolled away to 
hoarse, wind lulled to a low, softened measure ; 
cious fanguor drifted in on the breeze, rising f 
and sweet and fi t from the + 
through the fall-foliaged trees and 
gre: pi aliaee arched the sky and the 
A bright y, san 
created a glory uncrowned by = 
baptized and illamined by the Hand infinite, 
The diligence, with a fresh relay of horses, took 


ele- | away all it brought save the Rey, Mr. Renshawe and 


lady and Mildred Vane. 

lf Munroe Dudleigh found this.a charming place 
to linger in, and, lingering, overran his month’s limit, 
what wonder is it that when it received the addi- 
tional attraction of a lady whom the previous winter 
had kindly given him three evenings’ acquaintance 
with he resolved on another fortnight’s vacation ? 

Mountain paths, winding fearfully close to the 
edges of steep precipices, lovely and fir shaded, under 
jutting cliffs that made ledges for the trailing vines 
and flowering mosses, could only be accessible to her 
through the careful help and wariness of an experi- 
enced guide. Such Mildred Vane found in Mr, 
Dudleigh. 

The reverend Renshawe had no fancy for the 
break-neck expeditions this daring girl delighted in ; 
so her sketch-book of charming views, from miniature 
Swiss. Alpine heights, was under almost daily 
obligations to the indefatigable Dudleigh, There 
was a fine little craft of a boat that oleft the waves 
like bird, and in which Mildred learned to row with 
dextrous skill. When she could not coax the timorous 
Mrs. Renshawe, who had grown happy and content 
under the placid shadows of the garden trees, to make 
one with them, she and her teacher in boatin: 
whiled away delicious sunsets, coquetting in the 
water till the last line of crimson dipped aud 
quenched its radiance in the waves. 

Perhaps Munroe Dadieigh was presumptuous— 
perhaps not; but it was no easy affair to loiter away 
a fortnight of sunny idleness with a girl like Mii. 
dred, aud that too in Nature’s free abandon, beyond 
the irksome restraints and conventional barriers that 
society imposes on us, and come out unscathed, 
heart-whole, without the shadow of a lingering sigh 
for the loat sweetness; aud}it wasino wonder that when 
the last sunset was fading ont of the valley he drew 
the oars with gentle.force from her bands and 
grew suddenly grave and serious. 

He told thg story of his love with straightforward 
manliness and with an ardour and fervid glow. of 
passion that ought to have satisfied:any woman. 

Her head was partly turned from,bim as he spoke, 
but he could see the swift tide of crimson surging up 
over the snowy line of neek, widening as it grew, 
and culminating ouly in her forehead. ‘Taen itfaded 





out, and, like the hand lying passively in his, her face 
was cold, stilland colourless. 

It was some minutes before she spoke; then she 
began, but in a voice so altered, so icy in its chilling 
reserve, that a wide, bridgeless gulf seemed to open 
between them. 

“ One word, Mr. Dudicigh—and pray be frank with 
me, Havel onoe, within the fortnight of our ac- 


5 by implied word, look, or action invited 
s. 


Something beside love swelled his heart now, and 
he answered : 

“ The subject, Miss Vane, is evidently a malapro- 
pos one; let us relinquish it,” 

‘o Not till you have answered my question, if you 
ease. 

This time the tone softened, and her hand, which 
she had withdrawn from his, was laid witha gentle, 
persuasive tonoh on his arm. 

It subdued him in a moment. 

**Your conduct toward me,” said he, “ has been 
characterized by the strictest delicacy and propriety’ 
yet I confess I did not ‘suppose your heart invulne 
rable or mygelf an object of unconquerable dislike.” 

“You are nat,” she and there was more 
than softness in her voice. “ But, ag I have said, the 
subject shonld be an interdicted one between us.” 

ot another word was said. 

He rowed the boat in silence to its moorings, se- 
cured it, and shestepped unaided of the shore, 

While they. siuhing up the steep, shelving 
bank her foot on the loose, rolling stones, and 
he reached.ont his hand to assist her as he had been 
wont, She pat it by quietly, silently; but he felt 
that there was no anger or unfriendliness in her 
refusal.of his support, and the momentary bitterness 
he had felt rising against her was disarmed by the 

of grave beseeching with which she put’ back 
extended hand. 

| at the house she went directly to her 

‘and he saw no more of her that night. The 

he rose at early daybreak, and sanrise 

the thick dew and freshness of the 

He had informed the landlord the even- 

ing before he should not be in to breakfast the 

: morning, as he designed taking an early walk 

would occupy some hours. His secret thought 


“The coach which is to take away the Leith part y 
will go out at eight ; I will be back at half past thas 
hoar, 

He had no wish now to look upon her face again. 
Since she was denied to him, the sight of her would 
only make the denial harder to bear. It was his daty 
now, he wisely counselled himself, to forget that such 
@ woman ever existed ; or, at best, to remember the 
last fortnight’s happy intercourse only as a happy 
dream that was to realize no fruition. Yet ail the 
while he was digesting this bitter philosophy he was 
unconsciously breaking sprays of the flowers she liked 
best and blending them harmoniously. 

80 the romance of his life was over. Ho felt this 
with a dreary void, and fell to wondering wiry, of all 
the women the world had offered him—women ia rer, 
lovelier than this one—out of all the rest he hau 
chosen this one, and would be satisfied with no other, 
Yet, through all, his heart never held a momeut pos- 
sibility of coquetry in Mildred Vane’s conduct to- 
wards him. He only felt that he had loved and loss, 
aud there was now nothing felt for him but to forget. 

Resting on @ projecting orag the minutes slipped 
by, and thought—that one’s will cannot always con- 
trol—was busy with her. It pictured her loiteriag 
in her last morning’s walk under the garden trees, 
turning with a half-regretful sigh, a wistful look, on 
the river and familiar haunts in the mountain pasa, 
Then, with a gathered rose, or one of the many fossils 
they had gleayed together, as a souveuir of pleasant 
days all too brief, she was going. ‘I'he haud-shakes 
and the look at kindly faces from the cottage inn, a 
giance that took in all the summer glory of the day 
and place, and she was gone. 

Thought stopped here ; powerless now. it conld go 
no farther. A new emotion quickened his {ace—an 
eager desire, an irrepressible longing to see her once 
more—to look on her, though himself unseyn, was 
moving him. 

He rose and paced up and down under the broad, 
sheltering pines, 

The desire grew upon him, an ardent thirst that 
would not be controlled, He looked at bis watch. 

“There is yet time,” he said, alond, aud with the 
firmness of one that has settled with himself sume 
vexed point. 

Faster than he went up he hurried down the steep 
mountain side ; he entered the dining-hall just asthe 
breakiast-bell was ringing, aud had only time to lay 
the wild flowers he had picked by Mildred’s plase 
when she came in. 

She saw them instantly as she sat down and bowed 
her thanks across the tavle, 
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He scanned her face eagerly. How proud she 
looked—how quiet and self-sustained ! 

He knew it was not like her to betray agitation, if 
she felt it, which was doubtful. But she could not 
hide from tbs swift look that sought hers the momen- 
tary guivering of her drooped eyelids, the faint, 
flickering colour that rose to an ardent flush and then 
faded out as suddenly, while she bent for a moment 
over the flowers. 

The table-talk this morning was dull and common- 
place. Nothing was hazarded that could provoke a 
discussion, and the fragmentary talk that served did 
not get beyond a certain limit. The animated group 
who had discussed breakfast and social topics to- 
gether with equal zest and freedom for a fortnight 
‘was very unlike the quiet circle that gathered around 
the table this morning for the last time. 

Mr. Renshawe rose first and went to the window. 

“ There is promise of a fine day, ladies,” he said. 
“The diligence will be here in half an hour.” 

**In half an hour, and we have not ‘packed yet!” 
cried Mrs, Renshawe, and, fluttering up, she hurried 
off to superintend the packing of her treasures. Her 
husband laughed at her eagerness. 

When going out from the places we have made 
home, though ever so brief and transient, yet home, 
where we have lingered over days of golden glory 
and felt the large freedom of soul which comes 
through the wonderful evanescence and strong, glad 
life of nature, we feel a momentary pang and then @ 
feeling of mingled pain and pleasure, as the familiar 
places and objects which have ministered to our 
joy reflect our wistful, waning glance for the last 
time. 

Mildred felt this, and more perhaps, for tears rose 
to the eyes wandering over the valley landscape with 
boundaries of serried hiils. Other memories, 
mingling sweet and bitter, might have brought the 
half-checked sob to her lips as she stood alone at 
the foot of the garden steps, and felt, thrilling her 





(THE ROMANCE OVER.] 


through aod through, the subtle sweetness of th 
roses, opening bright and red in the tangles of thick 
bloom. 

She turned from the roses and met Munroe Dud- 
leigh face to face. 

“Is it time, then ?”” she asked, her voice failing her 
a little, and she hurried by him. 

He followed quickly, and they came up the path 
together, No word of farewell was spoken, and the 
subject that lay nearest his heart was not touched 
upon in this last out of many walks they had en- 
joyed together, She went in, then came ont ready 
for the coach, which stood with pawing, impatient 
horses at the door. 

“ Don’t forget your friends when you come to Eng- 
land, Mr. Dudleigh,” said Mr. Renshawe, shaking 
him warmly by the hand, which friendly courtesy 
was warmly seconded by his wife. 

Mildred’s foot was on the step of the coach, when 
she paused with sudden hesitation and, turning half 
round, held out her hand to Mr. Dudleigh. He took 
it in both of his and spoke a few words, inaudible 
to the rest. Her only reply was a negative smile 
and the trite, simple word “ Good-bye,” that he felt 
with a bitterness time could never annul for him, 
Then he handed her into the coach and the driver 
closed the door. 

A pang, swift and sharp asa sword-thrust, pierced 
him with the closing door. The coffin-lid, shut over 
the face of one inexpressibly dear, and for whom we 
feel the sorest need, could scarcely be more painfal 
than that, he thought, as he stood alone where, but 
an instant before, Mildred had blessed him with her 
hand and smile, The next day he was @n route for 
fresh scenes. 

. * ‘ * * 

In a lady’s boudoir, dainty, elegant, and wearing 
the vesture and perfume of June, in the purple bloom 
of trailing flowers and the softened glow of rose- 
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Near her stood a man—tall, dark, and anstere~ 
her hn«band, the man she had been promised to by 
her dying father, when she, too young for resliza- 
tion, was a mere child of fifteen. 

“ Be composed, dearest,” he was saying, in « soft 
voice; “you are viewing the case from « false 
standpoint, Let ‘me think for you. Thie woman 
whom you propose to introdude into the immediate 
bosom of your family can hold no claim upon you, 
either through law or natute.” Tho mere accident of 
her wearing your family name, through’ marriage to 
your father, grants her no privileges from you, If 
you would put by the high-wrought fantasies you are 
pleased to term daty, aud let your. quick mind and 
clear judgment act dispassionately, you would be cor- 
vinced of the utter fallacy of your arguments, and 
the propriety and wisdom of the position I heave 
chosen—a position that justice to myself and to you 
will oblige me to maintain at every hazard!” 

At the last his voice rose from its habitual smooth 
persuasiveness, assuming the {ull power and prero~ 
gative of authority. 

Mildred’s look never wavered her eyes showed 

only rising contempt for the man seeking to blind, 
her judgment and stifle her affections by his narrow 
sophistries. ‘ 

* If not it love to oné who, in the highest sense, 
has supplied to me @ mother’s place, through the 
years of my greatest need, justice to my father’s 

memory would not let me or pare luxuries that 
the woman he loved aud shi with solicitous ten- 
derness must be denied from sharing. But is it only 
claims that have a legal substantiation that you are 
willing to recognize and feel bound to satisfy? Are 
there no higher claims and duties than those the law 
makes binding upon us? Are gratitude, faithful- 
ness, and love words that have no wider significance 
for you than the narrow limit of seli-interest or legal 

necessity would prescribe ?” 

“There is one important point, my love,” he said, 
with a lazy smile, and, seemingly, nowise discon- 
certed by the sting of sarcasm in her voice, which 
had touched him, nevertheless, “‘ which, strangely 
enough, you have entirely overlooked, and by virtue 
of which all your nice little arrangements and 
pleasing fancies must become utterly impracti- 
cable. 

She did not reply or question, but turned to him @ 
quick look. 

“My wife's interests,” he said, answering her look, 
“mast be mine. If I see her wilfully neglecting or 
injuring them, my affection for her, and the right of 
protection she has given me, constrain me to interfere 
aud shield them and her, in o tion to her own 
will. When you gave yourself to me, dearest,” he 
went on, his hand descending to her shoulder with 
a fond, caressing movement, much as we would essay 
to soothe into submission a refractory horse, over 
whose unwilling neck we were waiting to slip the 
bridle, “ you resigned to my trust, without limit or 
reservation, your right in your late father’s 
to be appropriated as my judgment should dictate. 
The estate—perhaps before I have not thought to 
mention it—I have disposed of ; the proceeds I have 
invested to advantage in my name.” 

He looked at her as he pronounced the last words, 
with slow deliberation, to note the effect. Shrinking 
away from the hand on her shoulder, she withdrew 
from his reach, and heard him through, without sign 
or motion. 

“T at least believed you honourable,” she said; 
with mingled scorn and’ pain in her lowered voice. 
Then, with the rising sense of dependence—a humi- 
liating dependence on this man, whom she could only 
despise—came a rising tide of anger, with a flash of 
fierceness in it against the man who had miserably 
robbed her, and taken away her right and power to 
make a home for her mother, whom an unjust law- 
suit had left without home or shelter in her helpless 
age. “But this property, which is mine, and which 
I trusted to you, I now wish to retain in my own 
possession,” she said, after a silence. 

“ Not till the balance of your mind is restored, my 
Mildred,” he replied, with gentle authority, “and you 
are entirely recovered from this excitable malady, 
this terrible monomania, Cha: of scene and air, 
which I am resolved you shall have, may bring the 
soothing effect I fondly anticipate.” 

He'approached her as he spoke and attempted to 
take her hand. She drew it back and locked it with 
the other behind her. 

“ My father trusted you,” she said, with gathering 
passion and in a tone of bitter scorn, “and I have 
proved your treachery, You gre false, faithless, and 
a robber.” 

His face grew ashen white, even to his lips, and 
the deadly glitter in his eyes was not good to look 
at. But he mastered it with a powerful effort, and 
said, ina reproachful tone, as be turned from the 
room: 





coloured hangings we find the Mildred of ayear ago. 


“ When you have seen this in its true light, my 
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dear, your gratitude will be in proportion to the 
bitterness you now feel against one who would sacri- 
fice even himself to your happiness.” 

That eveniug Mildred went to her mother. She 
felt that her dead father, could he know all, would 
sanction the step she was taking. She had faithfully 
fulfilled his last injunction, though it involved the 
sacrifice of her own happiness. She had striven to 
love and honour the man they had given her to, as- 
suming all a Christian wife’s daties. Failing in this, 
through his utter unworthiness to command even re- 
spect aud esteem, she still held sacred all her wifely 
duties, but in assuming them she bowed to the bar- 
den of a heavy cross, whose thorns 4 her daily. 
Yet she suffered noabatement of their strictest f 
ment and yielded to her nominal husband all that her 
conscience could sanction. 

But, when his encroaching im ess &s- 
sumed the right to exclude from her Jove and care 
the woman whose declining years yearned for the 
tenderness and gentle care she had bestowed without 
limit or measure to make sweet and pleasant. Mil- 
dred’s youth, he transcended his wide.-limit and 
brought into action a strong, resistless will, under- 
lying all her passive yielding to his commands, that 
he never supposed her posseased of. ; 

To one of lier strict principlesand hereditary pride 
there was a painful shrinking in this separating her- 
self from her husband, Still, there was nothing she 
could desire reversed. ‘ 

When she had taken lodgings for herself and 
mother where their, remote solitude, was.not likely 
to be discovered and broken in upon by the-man who 
held a legal claim upon ber and who, she could not 
doubt, would take every possible means to search her 
Gut and, separating her from her mother, constrain 
her to return to her allegiance to him, she felt a 
grateful sense of freedom, that grew upon her with 
each succéeding day, as it slipped quietly on to its 
close and did not bring the presence they most 
dreaded to see, . 

All Mildred’s life she had ease and Juxury poured 
into her lap, with a prodigal’s freeness, every 
and attainable gift that could make life desirable ; 


yet, now her own hands iy bog their daily needs | proac 


she had no lingering regrets for the departed glory of 
her past life. 

To women of Mildred’s mental calibre there -is 
something unsatisfactory in a life of mere indolent 
pleasure and self-indulgence, There is an indefinite 
longing, coupled with a yearning desire—vague, it 
may be—an eager reaching out for something that 
sha!) develope and bring into play a strong, vital life 
—a deep undercurrent of earnest spirit and power, 
that can learn adaptation and endurauce toalmost any 
limit. She was necessary to her mother’s happiness, 
ay, even her very existence; and, though hand and 
head found little leisure, she was content. This life, 
she felt daily, was more in accordance with the 
supreme command—though falling sadly short—than 
the life she had been leading. 

Sometimes, when heart and brain are weary, she 
sits, with folded hands, and lets the sweet, subtile 
memories of “a fortnight in the mountains” drift 
rosily over her senses, But, whether dreaming idly, 
in the pale gold of twilight, of the low, vine-tapes- 
tried piazza, or of strolling the garden paths, through 
rare perfumed atmosphere, floating up from waves of 
bloom, rippling through seas of roses; or, high up, 
under steep cliffs, in the mountain pass, where royal 
nature asserts herself in the full abandon of grand 
luxuriance—in the broad, feathery bough of pines’ 
changeless green, sighing out a rhythmic evho of the 
sea, with soit clashing shiver ; gray, drooping mosses, 
hanging in sheets from giant oaks, interweaving 
itself with tangled vines and virginal clematis, loop- 
ing in quaint arabesques from rock to tree; or, clearing 
with swift boat’s keel the river's sil ver foam—around 
them a brooding perfumo of drifting lilies, above 
them the amber transparency of gold-veined clouds, 
sending up shafts of vivid flame and waning slowly 
away to a softened purple glow, settling down on the 
sharp mountain heights and clinging there with a 
soft, relieving touch, like the silken folds of a violet- 
fringed mantle, fallen with careless grace from fairest 
lady’s shoulders of snow; the still, slumbrous hush 
of the tideless water, broken only by the soft plas of 
oars, and at intervals a low murmur of voices; now 
and then the rhythmical flow of fragmentary verse 
and the deep, ringing voice that lingered on the 
cadences, subduing itself to that passionate softness 
aud sweetness that thrills and vibrates tothe heart— 
whether dreaming idly of all this past happiness, or 
busily engaged ut her work, she was content and 
almost happy, her conscience absolving her from sin 
in the rare recurrence of these memories, 

Four years have gone by—years of quiet peace 
and blessing to mother and daughter, until one night 
Mrs. Vane, who had been gradually and painlessly 
passing away, closed her.eyes with a tender smile 
at Mildred’s troubled face, her hand in Mildred’s 





soft clasp, and awoke in eteraity.’ Her last words 
were a blessing for her child’s unwearied care and 
tender love. 

Mildred’s grief; though great, could not be bitter. 
The close had come to days lengthened out toa calm, 
peaceful old age. But with her mother's life ended 
all I harmony for her. 

hed left her husband, not from dislike, though 
in her heart she could only despise him; not from 
desire of personal gratification, but because life apart 
from him could be the only life that could bring hap- 
piness to her mother, who had higher and stronger 
claims upon her. 

That claim was satisfied, and now she must take 
up the burden of her life again. She must return to 


him, 

Thus it followed that, oné morning, a week after 
her mother’s burial, she stood before the door she had 
Teft four before, 

Mildred was a proud woman, and it was galling to 
her pride to return ‘volun to the husband and 
home she had left without husband’s consent, 
and say to him: 

“T am comeback to assume marital relations, if it 
is your pleasure to have me.” 

But a governing principle, rising superior to and 
es in abeyance all baneful pride, was impelling 

er. Seiki 

“Is Mr. Graham in ?” she asked of the French ser- 
vant, who came in answer‘to her summons, 

He looked at her with a queer, puzzled smile. 

She repéated her question. 

“Is it the master you are watitng to'see ?” 

“ Yes—Mr. Graham.” 

The man, who had been recently installed in his 
present vocation, stood a moment in evident doubt 
and léxity ; then, saying he would “speak to the 
master,” he opened the into a private reception 
room. : : 

She had not long to wait; a few moments, and she 
heard steps in the passage. She shuddered as they 
came nearer—the slow, measured steps of a man. 
She felt her heart chilling within her, and bowed her 
face on her haiids, as if to shut out from sight the ap- 
hing presence. ~ 
When she looked up her eyes fell upon the mild, 
benign countenance of an elderly man, sitting oppo- 
site her. 

She looked from him to the door, #nd around 
the room, as if looking for some face that was not 
there, : 

“You wished to see me, madam ?’’ said the elderly 
gentleman, in a voice that was a fitting match for his 
face. 

“ Pardon me—no, sir, It was to Mr. Graham that 
I directed the servant to take my name.” 

“ There is evidently some mistake. My servantis 
new, and hamgay Sry not remember that my name 
is not Graham. hat gentleman is uot a resident 
here. 

“Oan you furnish me any clue to his place of resi- 
dence?” 

“No. I purchased this house and grounds of Mr. 
Sullivan.” 

Thank you. Iam sorry to have interrupted you 
needlessly. I have not been here for four years, aud 
supposed Mr. Graham to be living here, as for- 
merly. 

“The interruption has occasioned me no annoy- 
ance. I should be gratified to give you some in- 
formation that would aid your search.” 

She felt a sense of relief when she crossed the 
threshold of the house where the one miserable year 
of her life had been spent, and found herself in the 
street again. 

Mr. Sullivan was an old friend of her father. She 
remembered his daughter as the earliest playmate of 
her earliest youth. 

She felt ita deep humiliation to extend her in- 
quiries there, and so discover to them the divided 
life she and her husband had led. But it was a 
humiliation she did not seek to spare herself. 

Mr, Sullivan was rejoiced to find again the 
daughter of his old friend, and his family received her 
with such sincere warmth and gladuess that Mildred 
felt the tears rising to her eyes. 

She had «@ long conversation with Mr. Sullivan, 
wherein, constrained by the kindly interest he 
evinced for her and sacred trust of friendship her 
father had reposed in him, she kept back none of 
the un y differences that had existed between 
herself and husband and that had ultimately robbed 
her of her fortune and left her but one alternative— 
to leave him or forsake her mother in her friendless 
old age. 

Though a man of few words, Mildred felt she had 
his warmest sympathy and approval in the course 
she had pursued. Then he told her how Mr, Graham 
when he closed the sale of his property to him, inti- 
mated that Mildred was travelling on the Continent 
with friends, where he designed joining her as soon 





as business would permit. Soon after, he learned 
Mr. Graham had left London, This was the year 
following Mildred’s separation from him. For the 
present search for him was unavailing. 

Mr. Sulliven and ‘his family, with a few chosen 
friends, were preparing for a year’s foreign travel 
and urged Mil to make oueof their party. Hav- 
ing now no strong ties to prevent her joining in the 
pleasure that such @ tour promised, she readily con- 
sented. 

* . * * * 

Tt was a storm at séa—a terrible storm and every 
day had brought news of ships wrecked or driven 
ashore by the violence of the tempest. 

It was nearing nightfall, and the fierce gale was 
rushing and wailing with gathering intensity. 
Groups of eager, excited men were hurrying to the 
sea-shore. A new comer in town noted the simul- 
t 8 Mov t, and asked a man, who stood look- 
ing, with anxious face, after the crowd, “ what it 
meant.” 

“A vessel driving in to the shore from stress of 
weather.” 

He waited to hear no more, but joined the crowd 
hurrying seaward. This man was Monroe Dudleigh. 
As they neared the sea, through a sudden curve of 
the street, they could hear the tremendous roar of the 
breakers dashing in sgl the beach, and soon they 
came in sight of it all, 

The shore was crowded with a multitude shouting 
to make themselves heard above the yelling of the 
gale; and the thundering crash of waves. The sea, 
troubled, seemingly, to Ss very depths, rising moun- 
tain high, and hurrying to the shore with a mad 
sweep, hurled their shining walls of silver foam, 
breaking iu fragments of silver spray, tumbling and 
leaping on the strand. The doomed ship was plung- 
ing wildly in the surging swell. 

ife-boats had been got out, manned by sturdy 
sailors, who knew every rock aud quicksand on the 
coast for miles. But the boats could not live in such 
& sea; one had gone under, and the other was toss- 
ing and struggling gallantly with the waves, 

Now the ship was down in the trough of the sea— 
a huge wave combed over her—a cry of horror 
and Bapale from ship and shore—and she struck! 
A moment more, and only the white foam of the seeth- 
ing spray was rising where she struck, and sharp 
cries of lamentation and distress mingled with the 
hoarse roar of the surge, 

“There was a whole family from this town aboard 
of her,” remarked a man standing by Mr, Dadleigh. 

“ Who?” asked several voices at once, 

“Sullivan—James Sullivan, the banker, his wife, 
and daughter, and Mrs. Graham.” 

“Mrs, Graham ?” 

“Yes—Leonard Graham’s wife. You remember 
her, don’t you? She that was Mildred Vane,” said 
the first speaker. 

Dudleigh turned round upon the speaker with sud- 
den fierceness. 

“ What's that you were saying ?” he cried, close to 
his ear, clutching his arm with a grasp so tight that it 
hart him. 

“That the Sullivan family were on board the 
wrecked vessel!” shouted the man, thinking he had 
not understood him on account of the stunning thuno- 
der of the sea. 

“And who else? You mentioned another name 
beside that !” 

“Leonard Graham’s wile.” 

“ And she——” 

“ Was Mildred Vane.” 

* When was she married?” 

“Six years ago.” 

“Should you know her if you were to see her 
now ?” asked Dudleigh, excitedly. 

** Know her, man! Why, I’ve seenher a thousand 
times.” 

Dadleigh drew s photograph from his pocket-book, 
and held it close to the man’s face. 

“Ah, that’s herto the life—as splendid-looking 
& woman as there was injthis town, or any other. But 
she’s dead now.” 

By degrees the crowd departed, and the beach was 
left solitary. 

The tempest was abating—only the hungry, rest- 
less tide, beating its silver foam against the rocks, 
and the céaseless moan of the sea, after the mad tur- 
bulence of a week, was heard. 

But one—a man—paced the wef sands all the 
long night, hoping against hope that, through the 
miraculous interposition of Providence, he might be 
the saviour of a precious life the pitiless sea had 
engulfed—if, out of his full vitality, he could supply 
the measure of life wanting to the chilling heart aud 
purpling lips he remembered go rose-red and fragrant; 
the sealed eyes, whose once glowing light had awoke 
a passion in his heart he never could forget! And 
all this radiant loveliness the stormy sea had garnered 
in its depths! 
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Those who have loved and lost will understand the 
agony, thrice multiplied, of Munroe Dudleigh, whe, 
until morning broke over the appeased waves, joined 
his moan with the sea’s wajliogdirge, To these who 
have not the bitter knowledge it will come full soon ; 
let them not anticipate. 

There was one more whose heart beat quickly at 
the wreck of the vessel by which Mrs, Graham was 
lost. It was her husband. He had been week in 
the town, waiting the arrival of the ship “ Ariel,” to 
meet and claim his wife. - As his love was through 
pride and glory,.in owning a wife.of mo ordinary 
mind and person, so his grief spent itself in four 
months, when he repeated the marriage yows—this 
time to a fair young girl, ten years his junior. whose 
principal characteristic wag insipid gentleness and 
sweet, placidity of temper, that knew no law rising 
superior to her liege lord’s, 

While standing there, living over again that terrible 
night of. storm and wreek, he saw a vessel in the 
distance, with fair wind and spreading sails, putting 
in for the harbonr. He hurried away so as not tosee 
the ship's keel floating over the waves where Mildred 
lay buried. 

A month afterward he was among the Swiss 
mountains. A morning of balm for the weary-hearted 
man, who was up at daybreak, strolling aimlessly off 
through woods and lanes; and an hour after snurise 
found himself in a green wooded glen, nerrowly 
bordering a village in miniature, There was foot- 
path leading from this to the road, that was faintly 
visible amid the trees, 

He had scarcely made this discovery when he 
beard a light laugh, and immediately following it 
the gay hum of voices. Supposing it came from the 
road, and desiring to avoid every one, he turned in 
the opposite direction, 

He had gone but a few. yards when some one, 
seemingly in advance of others, came suddenly out 
from the dense shade of trees into the path, directly 
before him, 

“Mr, Dudleigh! What a surprise!” exclaimed 
familiar voice. 

“ And for me too, Mr. Renshawe,” he replied, tak- 
ing the extended hand, 

Then followed Mrs. Renshawe, who exhibited no 
change in her personalappearance, She too was suv- 
prised and delighted to meet Mr. Dudleigh in the 
mountains again. 

There was still a lingering ~ * bebind the trees 
that came softly nearer, The branches were put 
softly by. 

“ Ah, there you are,” said a voice thet made Dud- 
leigh turn with a face that was like death one mo- 
ment, to be burning crimson the next, 

It was Mildred, though Dudleigh had not faith to 
believe till he held her hands in aclose clasp, After- 
ward at the village inn she explained the seeming 
mystery. 

The Sullivan party had engaged passage in the 
* Ariel,” and written accordingly to their friends. 
But the day that the “ Ariel” sailed Mrs, Sullivan 
was seized with a sudden illness that detained them 
several weeks. 

“ And Mr. Graham,” said Dudleigh, speaking the 
name with evident reluctance. ‘ Have you seen him 
since your arrival?” 

“No. His marriage with Miss Armstrong was 
celebrated the day the ‘Golden Gate,’ the vessel we 
took passage in, entered the harbour.” 

“Yes, I heard of his marriage. I was in the 
town at the time, The ‘ Golden Gate,’I saw when 
she was making for the harbour. And you were in 
her!” He paused to think what he scarcely dared 
to say. ‘‘So you are free from Mr. Graham?” 

“ Yes, by a process of law that I availed myself of 
as soon as I learned of his marriage.” 

Then followed a silence that neither cared to break. 
Mildred was looking back upon the six years of 
change since she had known him. With himthe 
time and space of six years were annihilated. He 
was in the mountains ; Mildred Vane was near him— 
no charm faded from her face and form—so dear to 
his eyes and heart. 

“ Shall the subject be an interdicted one between 
us now, Mildred ?” he said, following up his thoughts, 

“The question is an open one,” Mildred replied, 
reddening under his earnest gaze, 

“You knew the desire of my heart toward yousix 
years ago; six years baye multiplied and strength- 
ened it tenfold! And you—what can you give to me, 
Mildred?” 

The last words wero uttered with a tender pleading 
and his hand dropped gently to her arm. She bent 
her face toward him, flushed and burning, till the soft 
waves of her hair touched his face, and all the im- 
passioned fondness of her heart overflowed in words 
of love. PF. U. B. 

ee 

A Maeonrricent Inconr.—Formerly the most iin- 


who possessed an annual revenue of 1,100,000f, 
This sum, however, appears insignificant by the side 
of that drawn ns anaes ae who 
possesses an income ey Topresenting & 
capital of 80,000,000f. Like the nephew of Lord 
Seymour, this immensely wealthy lady is very bene- 
volent, and employs a large part. of her riches in 
alleviating distress and organizing charitable missions. 





FAQCETIA, 


Never set yourself up fora musician just becapse 
you have a drum in, the ear; nor, believe you sre cut 
ont for ® school teacher merely because you bave.a 
pupil in your eye, 

It is is vain thing for you to stick. your Anger in 
the water, and. pulling ‘it 
equally vain to suppose that, however Jarge .a 
you ocenpy the world will migs you when you die. 

“ IGNORANCE AND, BLISS,” ETC, 

“ Whatisit,John2”. . Tony 

‘Why, as fur as I can make out, it’s.qne.o’ these 
‘ere, School Boards’ as.9’ been set up.all over the 
country, and there's been so much about in. the news- 


“ Ahl"—Punch. le 4 

Hampstgap Hitt.—Sir Rowland Hill has pub 
lished a “ personal. statement,” complaining. jthat 
the P fever hospital at Hampstead will block 
up his. back windows, This.is hard om the inventor of 
penny postage. Surely a more, objest of 
punishment can be fovad.. Where does the inventor 
of the halfpenny post card reside ?—Fiwe . 

A Horstnor.—Abimelech Jarvishas.e huge mons- 
tache, which comes down long and heavy, on each 
side of his mouth, and he is not ¢ little proud of it. 


sincé by observing a near-sighted old lady give 
her daughter a nudge with her elbow and ingwire: 
“‘Mirandy, who is that’ere feller with the horseshoe 
on his face?” ' 
A OLINCHER, . 
Hairdresser: “*Air’a dry, sie!" 
Customer (who knows Gnade comieghe “T like it 


Hairdresser (after awhile, again advancing to the 
attack): “’Ead’s very scurvy, sir!” 

Customer (still cautiously retiring): “ Ye-as, I pre- 
fer it sourvy !” ’ 

Assailant gives in defeated. 

CHANGING THE STREEN.—A well-known member 
of the Established Kirk in a small village lately put 
a shilling in the plate, and coolly helped himself to 
elevenpence halfpenny, remarking to the attendant 
elder: “I forgot tae get e@ the streen, Maister 
Broon; sae I’!1 just put in ashullin’ an’ tak’ oot the 
elevenpence ha-peany. Ye’ll be geyen glad tae get 
rid of the coppers, nae doot.” ; 

Brincine Marrers To A Onists.—A Highland 
youth and pretty girl sat facing each other at a party. 
The youth, smitten with the charms of the maiden, 
anly ventured a shy look, and now and then touched 
Patty’s feet under the table. The girl, détermined 
to make the youth express what he so warmly’ felt, 
bore with these advances a little while in silence, 
when she cried out; “ Look here! if. yonlove me,say 
so, but don’t dirty my stockings.” 

TulstLe Do.—A Sooich daily advertizes for’ an 
editor who can furnish it with ‘pointed articles.” 
Surely this is a waste of threeand sixpence, in a land 
where thistles may be gathered gratis, and would be 
pecularily palatable to the glass of beings whoap- 
preciate Scotch journalism. A violin of native mana- 
facture will be presented to the first canny one who 
discovers the joke coneealed in this paragraph. No 
answers can be received after the let.of April, 1830. 

TrYInGc A Curz.—A promising youth who had 
heard that the hiceups could be cured by administer- 
ing @ sudden shock of fright to the patient tried it 
onhis father, who bad an attack while tipped :back in 
a chair, The old gentleman went over backwards, 
and kicked up quite a racket, especially when he re- 
gained his feet. Sonpey sleeps on his side now. and 
says tbat the old man can hiccup his old head.off be. 
fore he will ever try to cnre him, 

4 Lone Horse WantEp.--Scottish provincislisms 
often seem very laughable. We quite understand a 
person when he says he will walk or ride ‘the 
length” of such and such @ place, but: the phrase 
might sometimes appear not a little ludicrous. A man 
went intoa livery siable somewhere in the West of 
Scotland, and said ; Can you gie’s.a horse the len 
0’ Paisley?” “ Weel,” was the reply, ‘iwe’ll let 


ye see the langest we have; but I diuna think 
there’s.ony 0’ them that. length,” 

Carital Sins.—Arsege Housgaye commences ene 
of his letters headed “Life in. Paris,” with « 
witticiam. “ A chatelaine,” says he; “of the Middle 
Ages, who was giving edifying lessons in the 





portant creditor of France was Sir Richard Wallace, 


catechism to her page, suddenly asked him one day, 





ovt look for a hole; itis} suffered 


He was greatly shocked at. camp-meeting not jong | 


* How many capital sins have we?’ ‘Four,’ answered 
the page, ynhesitatingly, The lady gave the boys 
box on the ear, saying, ‘Learn, sir, that seven are 
none too many for us, lm these carnival times I 
‘think there is on eighth capital sio which includes all 
the others—at least in Faris--and that i 
thongh some. fiatterer has already said that ‘ woman 
isthe fourth theological yirwue,’” 
4 sad ' BRrpriel 
(What tae agar Wooden Walls have come to!) 
In Lioyd’s list of -wreeks and casualties, Feb. 
/-22ntl, we read that, on the “Luxor,” steamship for 
Alexandria coming into collision. with the 
“Oyprian” off the Bell Buoy, the former received 
damage, ‘two plates hein broken.” 
To what a pitch have we now ¢ the niceties 
of navigation. when a ship is eg ie al oa 
6 severely on a | » ‘of « little 
weckbepleBnal 8 oot)! dla)? 
Among the wees Or human ivgeouity and 
fatlare, ‘the ‘follo deserves @ foremost place : 
Si'non 6 yero 6 ben trovato. ‘A’ poor inhabitant of 
Paris was reduced to the lowest ebb of fortune. His 
wife looked to bim for support, but he had nothing 
either for her or for bimsel. _ But at lest a bright 
pidea strack him. Theréis a which says that 
drowning men will catch at's straw; here, howeyer, 
we have #‘man in a desperate situation catching’ at 
*STFRCT as 7 int omy of 
'e,” said * must jump off such and 
such a bridge into this Betas this Wroicg” ¢ 
* Fm," said the wife, “I don’t know about that.” 
“But F say you ‘must, or ‘we shall starve,” in- 
sisted the husband, “ re? rae into the water I 
pe? pull you out, and get fifteen francs for the 
.” 


“That alters the caso,” said the woman, 


“In the evening, saeco ly, with @ splash, she 
tambled fnto the Seine, ai Besa ’ raenal foe 
husband plu ina her, Before he had gone 
two s, how 4 third eplash was heard in the 
water.’ A man on the d ne iP, peraeae ie 
ee ag hf me a 
6 ou mai en, goin, to where 
the-woman was atont to sink roxhcosteg, he saved 


her also. But the worst of all was that he received 
thirty franes for having saved two people. 


PROVERBS REFUTED, ’ 
_ It has been said of old that “A bird in the hand 
is worth twoin the bush.” Try it Take a bird 
(any bird will do) in your hand, and hold it seeurely : 
on pt net in ue first ten 90 ean find 
any Yi w 0), and proceed to the A 

ill retaining the Bi in the hand, where dhe beh 
is supposed to When yon srrive, examine the 
bird whieh you ‘ein your hand, and compare it 
with any two birds you cau find in the bush. Esti- 
mate their relative value, Yon will find thet the 
proverb has led you astray, . 

Again. It has been said that “It ie the last straw 
that breaks the camel's back.” Imprimis, how long 
would a man go about uutil he had satisfied himself 
that he had found the “last” straw? But we will 
grant, for the seke of argument, that the “ last straw” 
has been found. Now take your camel (any camel 
will do), and cautiously deposit thet straw upon the 
back of the camel, and carefully. observe whether the 
spine of that quadruped is. ted. It is. to be 
imagined not. How then about this proverb? 

Once more, It has heen spoken,and written, that 
if you “ Take cage of the- pence, the pounds wil? 
take care of themselves,” Make the experiment. 
Take pence (say three pence) and place themin your 
purse, and put your purse in your pocket, “Batton 
your pocket, if your pocket is buttonable; or deposit 
the th wi your , or invest them in 
a Canadian pil-well, Next take a sovereign (any- 
body's sovereign will do), and place it carefally on 
the pores (the centre ¢f « coal-plate:is not a bad 
prs and after retiring up the stage, and “ dissem- 
r a observe how that soversign: takes eare’ of 

It is not impossible that attention may be directed 
to the fallacy of other proverbs in due y Prot 

Powneruaity THE Tuer ‘or Tore.—The More. 
cambe ina short but not uneventful his- 
tory of a trip to Bradford, commends the punctuality 
of the train, which arrived at Morecambe, on its re- 
turn journey, “atleast half an hour before its ap- 
pointed time.” It was probably well that the other 
trains were not “punctual” after the manner in 
which we understand the word’s use, or our friend 
the local” might not have felt so satisfied, and 
might then have.used a term more befitting the un- 
seemly haste of the driver. But we had forgotten to 
remark that we don't believe a word of the state- 
ment, which makesall the difference. It wouldn't 
be right, you know, when we can’t get our trains 





up to time even, to allow a common country railway 
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to go half an-hour in front of it. We may not. b® 
very bright, bat we do'kuew that.—Fun. ~ 


MYSTERIOUS. 

A City of London merchant having. « farm of 

easure abovt thirty miles off by rail, on taking to 
the farm was much pozzied to know why his fowls 
pever laid. So he purchased in Leadenhall Market 
two dozen of eggs and took them down to his 
“little place in Surrey.” At night he slipped half 
dozen of these eggs into the nests. : 

“« Well, ate eof he said next morning, “‘ none of 
those fowls laid yet?” 

“No, sir,” said the gardener, shaking. his head 
endly, “they're very slow, sir, to lay at this time of 
the year.” 

The same thing occurred on the two following 
nights and mornings. On the fourth morning the 
gardener appeared with one egg, saying + : 

“ They'll soon begin to lay now, sir; here’s one 
of ’em already.” 

“Well, gardener, I have myself laid four-and- 
twenty eggs‘in the nests, and you pretend the fowls 
have only laid one,” , 

The gardener could only reply: . “ 

Well, that is the only one they laid. 

AT THE BARBER'S. 
“ Noxt!” shouted o barber, who had just finished a 


Two persons at once rang from the seats where 
they had been patiently Sitting, and approached tho 
knight of the lather, and both looking ferociously and 
inquiringly at each other. One of them was an 
elderly personage, evidently from the country; the 
other young sprig of city breed, whose down had 
just begun fo indicate the slow and uncertain ap- 


of beard. 

“Which of you is next ?” asked the barber. 

“T am,” said the g man. 

“Xo, you are pete We both entered at the same 
time ; and, as 1 am the oldest, Iclaim the first chance. 
Besides, I am in a — hurry.” 

“ Ah, o14 ‘party, I see 
and of course do not know the rules of neva 
governing such cases as this,” said the you 

“ What ie the rale?”’ 

“Simply this: Beauty goes before age—so I will 
take the chair, See?” 

“Oh, well, that’s my a Mr. Barber, shave him 
first, He has got the of me by that city rule of 
his; and, come to think of it, he is right according 
to the rule where I come from.” 

“Indeed! What is the rule where you come from, 
old party?” asked the young fellow, as he fixed 
himself comfortably in the bar sa chair, 

“Well, young man, the rule up my way is that we 
always keep the hogs ahead ‘of us. you can 
ahead, barber; it’s all right,"*said be, taking np 
peper and sitting down to read, 








STATISTICS. 


Tue PopvuLaTioN OF AusTRIA.—The Austrian 
Statistical Commission has published a rt on the 
population, eto., of Austria, exclusive of Hungary, in 
the year 1873. From this report it appears that in 
1869 the population was 20,210,000; in 1870, 
20,880,000 ; iu 1871, 20,850,000; in 1872, 20,720,000, 
and in 1873, 20,970,000. The male population has 
increased since 1869 from 9,810,000 to 10,200,000; 
and the female population from 10,400,000 to 
10,770,000. The inerease per square (German) 
mile is 138. The most thickly populated province it 
Silesia (5,492 inhabitants per square mile); and the 
most thinty populated, Salzburg (1,177 inhabitants 
per square mile). The number of marriages since 
1869 has been gradually diminishing—in. 2859, it 
was 208,787 ; in 1872, 198,836,. The first civil mar- 
riage, took place in 1870, when there were nine such 
marriages, The diminution in the number of such 
riages is accounted for by the bed harvests, and 
this year a considerable increase is expected, 





Cats 1x a Witt.—A few years ago an old lady 
died at Vienna, leaving-her fortune, which consisted 
of a very considerable amount of money, to her cats. 
The will contained a number of codicils, setting forth 
how the animals were to live after the death of the 
testatrix, and a person residing in the environs was 
appointed trustee to these peculiars heirs. It was 
specified that the entire fortune was to remain in the 
Government Bank, where it was then deposited, and 
that the interest on the capital was to be applied in 
the following manver:—Half of it was to be set 
apart for the benefit of the cats; a quarter was 
to go to the trustee whose duty it was to attend 
to the animals; and the other. quarter to a per- 
éon appointed to look after the trustee. The cats 
were twelve in number, there being six males 


you are from the country, |, 


in the event of the twelve cats and their descend- 
ants dying the fortune was to be divided between 
the trustee and guardian. It was provided in 
another clause that if the animals perished by the 

of a “ murderer,’’ the fortune wes to pass to the 
poor of Moedling, All the cats died, with the ex- 
ception of one male, and the and trustee 
already thought themselves in pr xray of the old 
lady’s money, when the, administrator of . public 
charity of Moedling stepped in and broughtian action 
against them to recover ‘the fortune, on the groand 
that between them they had wilfully kitled the cats, 
The action is now pen 


A WAIF OF THE SNOW, 





Are beating on the sill ; 
T heard the weird 
0: woods, 


gaunt, s 
The hoarse and fretful monetone 
Of Deep-dell’s swollen floods. 
With steady, cheering lustre, 
The mellow cand! 
Shines thro’ the lattice, far across 
The wilderness of Night: 
Perchance some homeless creature, 
Some wanderer of the storm, 
Led by its golden clue, may find 
A shelter safe and warm. 


The house is strangely quiet— 
one rn risa words 
up the storm's vague pauses 
With chattering like the birds; 
Within the silent. chambers, 
Along the empty hall, 
No little tottering footsteps 
Like broken music fall. 
Among the downy pillows tucked 
From cruel wind and snow, 
The pretty:heads.o’ the children 
Are cuddled in a row:: 
Across the swaying cradle 
The flickering firelight gleams, 
And the dim feet are straying 
In the fairy landof dreams! 


The house is strangely quiet— 
The'smonldering embers fall— 

The ancient clock, like a weary heart, 
Throbs faintly onthe wall : 

Far up the cavernous chimney leaps 
The blaze with answering roar, 

When the surly blast comes. whimpering 
And whining tothe door. 


Late grows the night—and wilder ; 
Tired in heart and brain, 

With a lonesome, soul-sick weariness, 
I bend to my task again ; 

And now, on the clinking pane, I hear 
The dash of the eddying sleet— 

And vague and low, and to and‘fro, 
The phantom footfalls beat. 


Hark! in @ lull of the tumult, 
Some lost, belated thing 
Is tapping at the casement, 
Witt chill, storm-broken wing— 
Some wanderer of the tempest, 
Led by my beacon light 
Across the wintry waste hath sought 
A refuge for the night! 


With eager haste I welcome 
My small, storm-beaten gaest— 
A pretty frightened enow-bird, 
That flutters to my breast ; 
And still my lonely vigil 
With toiling pen I keep, 
While happy bird and babies 


Are nestled safe in sleep. EB. A.B. 





Tag custom of eating fish on Fridays and in Lent 
is derived from the old Pagannotion that fish was 
sacred to Aphrodite, the foam-born goddess, and to 
the Roman Venus. Hence the custom grew of eating 
fish on Friday, the day of Freya, and in spring, the 
season sacred to the goddess of love, 

A Monster SHARK.—A monster shark has been 
cast ashore at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. It was first 
supposed to be a whale, but it is probably a basking 
shark (Squalus maximus). The extreme length 
from the snout w the endof the longest tail fin 
28 feet 10 inches, circumference of body about 15 feet, 
and length of head about 6feet.10 inches. The price 
asked for this magnificent fish was 301. 

A Sincutar Recovery.—A well-known medical 





end six females. By the will provision is made that 


practitioner in Paris visited a rheumatic patient at 


few nights ago, and in taking a candle to examino 
him set fire to the curtains, and the flames quickly 
spread; the doctor andthe nurse seized the unfortu- 
nate patient and dragged himinto the street ; the fire- 
men quickly arrived, and saved part of tle premises. 
Wonderful to relate, the patient was restored to good 
health by the shock, but he has to regulate with his 
Ts a bill of 150,000f. for damages caused by the 
re. 


GEMS. 
Hp is the richest mam who is content with what he 





as. ’ 

Maxsz friends ‘of none in whom you have not im- 
plicit confidence—whom you cannot trust in all 
places and at.all ¢easons. ‘I'he best frieadship you 
can make is that which is based on those feelings 
which spring from the observance of sacred truths. 

A TENDER conscience is like the apple of « man’s 
eye—the least dust that gathers into .it affects it. 

here is no surer and better way to know whether 
our consciences are dead and stupid than to observe 
what impression small sing ‘mak upon them. 

WouLp you have influence with those who look 
to yon for guidance aad instruction? Bear with 
you the law of kindness, Would you command 
their respect? Let your words, though they may 
infliet pain for the time, drop kindly, from your lips. 

Iy women would cultivate their minds more; they 
would be more companionable to intelligent men. 
Many a husband mone.ceas for his evenings, many & 
lover gets tired of betrothed, Books finde 
her conversation insipid. Ladies, try not only to 
look pretty but to talk well also, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


To Borrie Fruits oy Att. Sorrs.—Put perfect 
fruit in wide-mouthed bottles.and pack as closely as 
without.breaking, It is a good plan to fill u 
the space between cherries with red currants an 
aap When the battles gre full place a boiler 
of cold water over the fire, put rags or cloths at the 
bottom to prevent the botiles Gatien ; stand them 
in the boiler till the water boils, then pour boiling 
spring water into each bottle of fruits and let them 
stand till cold. The fruits will absorb some of the 
water, which must be replaced with cold boiled water 
so as to have an ineh of water above the fruits. 
Then cover the water with sweet oil and tie down 
with bladder, Be sure the bottles are quite clean, 
Cut the stalks off gooseberries, cherries and currants, 
80. a8 not to break the skin of the fruits, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


—! 

A Foss Agr Exutsirion will be held at the Hagne 
in May. 

THz imperfections of the diamond, and in fact of 
all gems, are made visible by putting them into ofl of 
cassia, when the slightest flaw will be seen, 

A Noveg.ty.—A novelty im costume isa fan, the 
handle of which forms @ pocket-handkerehief holder. 
fhe idea is ingenious, Of course the handkerchief 
which issues from tlis holder must be rich with lace 
and delicately scented. Some fans have also a tiny 
scent bottle inserted at the bottom of the fan-handle. 
And thus a fan beeome handkerchief, scent bottle, 
and fan in one. 

A New Vorive Cuurcu ror Parrs.—The French 
Assembly has authorized the erection on the top of 
Montmartre of « votive church, which will tower 
over all Paris, and is to cost about 10,000,000F., to 
be raised by public subscriptions. The arbitrators 
have this week opened their inquiry for the acquisi- 
tion of the site. This process will be completed 
about the 15th of April, and the property will be 
conveyed to the Archbishop of Paris, 

A Vatvaste Oasker or Jewsts.—Mrs. Suart’s 
caskét of jewels was sold the o:her day by Messra. 
Christie, Manson, and Wood for a total sum of 
20,0001. A necklace of 48 magnificent large brilliants 
fetched 3,650/,: one of emeralds and brilliants, 
1,230/. ; a bracelet of large oval and two.smaller ovat 
brilliante, 770%.; a cross of very fine ruby and six 
large brilliants,; 9702; and a ruby and brilliant 
bracelet, 9701. 

Dr. J. E. Gray.—The late keeper of the Zoo- 
logical Department of the British Museum, Dr, 

Gray, died at his London residence on Sunday, the 
7th ult., at the age of 75.’ Dr. Gray’s contributions 
to Zoological literature were numerons, and it is by 
them, and by the results of his long labours at the 
museum, that he will best be remembered. In 1847 

he read a paper before the Society on the subject of 
“Shells for Cameos,” with the view of extending 





he art of cameo-cutting in this country. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. B,—We do not reply by post. 
Miss L.—The not rent t be attended to. 

T. D.—The bronzes merely reqhire to be dusted with 
a soft cloth. 

O, O.—The lines are tolerably good. Tho effort 
might have been prolonged and better sustained. 

James D.—The 1 particulars are u0t now re- 
quired, 

Atty R, P.—The letter has been received ; itis plea- 
sant to hear you were gratilied. ‘‘ 

A Counrayman.—The handwriting is very legible, but 
it is too bold and too diffuse to be very useful, 

Quaen Bas.—About balf.a-crowo, You should apply 
to some bookbinder near your residence, 

J. B.—¥You will probably obtain the information you 
ask for by consulting the last: edition of the Medical 
Directory. “ 

W. P. L.—We cannot say, You should address the 
lady in a more direct mauner, 

Atics D.1t is generally considered desirable that 
the age of the husband should exceed that of the wile 
by six or seven years, 

A Foxsakey One,—As far as we know the tales 7 
inquire for are not published in a separate form, 
handwriting is very neat and good, 

R. M. W.—An inspection of the parts is necessary in 
order to form an opinioa ; you should therefore consult 
a@ surgeon. 

M. L. P.—It is unusual to contemplate a contraven- 
tiou of au established rule, though it is not improbable 
that your pulitely expressed wishes will receive careful 
consideration in the proper quarter. 

Don A.—The application does not appear inviting. 
The name, the distauce, the expectations, all seem 
foreign to the spirit of this prosaic, utilitarian and 
practical age. 

Youre Lapy.—We like the handwriting exceedingly. 
In reply tothe other question, we are sorry we have no 
suggestion to offer by which a widespread want can be 
eupplied ; the conditions are so very ouerous. 
=A. U.—Everything was in correct and proper form. 
Probably your disappointment may have been occasioned 
by the fact that in this case at the last, or notwith- 
standing all, ** Barkis was not williug.” 

A Constant Reaver,—l A collection of shells made 
by a private individual is usually kept in small cabinet 





lengthening of the days and the increasing power of the 


sun, r 
E. A. T.—We do not answer by letter, Your notion 
On that subject is on the whole corract, Our correspon- 
dents can command such services as we are able 
render them, free of charge. For the rest, we can only 
help you in a quiet, harmless way to take an elementary, 
yorenee your step. The reaping is your own affair. 
Whether it may be your lot to spend a long and possibly 
a weary time in pursuit of the object of your desire or 
whether the fruit you would gather is nearly ripe~we 
cannot tell, 

Sapexo.—l. Note»paper can be perfumed by the ad- 
dition of perfume to the writing-case or box in which the 
paper is kept. You shouldselect the perfume you your- 
self prefer, choosing of course a powdered perfume. 2- 
You should believé your lover in preference to any mere 
gossip current about him, “Love's best habit is in 
seeming trust.” 3, The handwritiug is very neat. If it 
were regarded asa test of ter, what could be said 
about feigned and disguised writing? Character has 
many sides and indications, of which the handwriting is 
but one, and of character do not or ought not to 
jump to conclusions. 

Marr Sroart.—l. Use warm water, soap. and a clean 
flannel. For ladies present at a dinner party it is the 
custom to wear gloves while they are in the drawing- 
room. 3, The lady is of course at liberty to act in the 
manner described ; it would intimate to the gentleman 
that his presence was very welcome. 4. The winoglasses 
are placed at the guest's right hand; all likely to be 
nsed at dinner are placed at the same time; there isa 
remove for dessert, Sherry is usually takeu with fish, 
5. At a large party the hostess frequently sits at the 
side of the table, faced on the other side by ber bost 


friend. 
PARTING. 


Come, let us part with lightsome heart, 
Nor breathe one chiding sigh ; 

To think that wings of rainbow plume 
So soon should leara to fly. 

We scarcely like the chimes to strike 
That tell of pleasure’s Hight ; 

But friendship’s chain, when severed thus, 
Is sure to reutite. 

Then why not weas merry be, 
Though this song be the last, 

Believing other hours will come 
As bright as thoge just past? 


The moments fled, like violets. dead, 
Shall never lose their power ; 

For grateful- perfume ever marks 
The memory’s withered flower. 

The sailor's lay, in peaceful bay, 
With gladsome mirth rings out 

But wheu the heavy anchor's weig. 
He gives as blithe a shout. 

Then why not we as merry be, 
In this our parting strain; 

And trust, as gallant sailors do, 
To make the port again P Ec 


ForGet-ms-not.—We did not forget you. The notice 
of the photograph duly appeared on this page and your 
other requests were also complied with ® remember 
very well the impression made by a contemplation of 
your handwriting and our attempt to characterize a 
style in which bold and eleg are combined in a 
remarkable manuer; a philosopher of course would not 
be put off his guard even by a small circumstance, aud 
would therefore have the maxim aE ronreaema are de- 
ceptive” ever present to his mind, but a more ardent 
and impressionable and everyday sort of person wonld, 
through the perusal of these fascinating epistles, per- 
haps stand iv danger of losing his head aud what he has 
left of that which passes by the name of heart. If such 
a catastrophe should happen, Mr. Nameless will be the 








containing a series of drawers or shelves, 2. Dr. J. E. 
Gray’s “ List of British Mollusca and Shells,” is a work 
which will probably answer your purpose. 

Cuarces C.—The game referred to is simply unfinished 
and could not be finished owing to the conditions of 
time under which it was played. The expense of the 
table should be shared equally by both parties and then 
the matter should be considered ended. 

A Constant Reaper (Peckham).—‘I'he answers to our 
correspondeuts’ letters are written within a few days 
from the time they are received. But occasionally 
through pressure upou our space the publication of the 
replies is necessarily delayed. 

Georceand Hunxy.—Some sort of foundation whereon 
fancy can build a superstructure should be supplied, 
You only givea name, Now, altbough the likes and dis- 
likes of gir!s extend to the smallest triviality, a name 
included, they can hardly be expected to fall in love 
with only a name. 

Maup pe Vere.— You should not too seriously 
germe an ideal that has taken possession of your fancy, 

aviug dropped a gentie hint that the attentions of a 
beau ideal would not be disagreeable to you, there let 
the eflort cease. If he should not declare himself, per- 
haps it may so be best. 

Sweet Minprep.—You know not what youask. Be 
persuaded to abandon the way in which your letter 
seems to indicate you wish to tread, At your early 
age it should not be trodden even in company with a 
lover. Those who prosper in that road do so either 
under parental influence, or under the guardianship of 
some able, truce, devoted and experienced friend. 

Constant Susscriper.—l, Telegraphy is taught in 
various schools, originated for that purpose, whose ad- 
vertisements often appear in the daily papers, Persous 
desirous to learn must of course be able to read and 
write, but beyond that the payment of the fees is the 

rincipal qualification for admission tothe school 2. 

he gentleman's address can be found in the London 
Directory. 

Vutcan.—The first day of spring is usually considered 
to be the fourteenth of February, All that can be said 
about the apparent contradiction given to this date by 


first person who has been captivated bya letter. 

Fair Aywiz oF Exegtann.—L The two principal rivers 
in India~so your question rans—are the the Indus and 
the Ganges—the brahmaputra, being united with the 
latter at some points, is sometimes popularly spoken of 
as the Ganges. Geographers, however, write of the three 
gigantic rivers of India, namely, the indus, the Ganges, 
aud the Brahmapntray The Indus is fed by streams from 
the lofty region of Ladak, from the western portion of 
the Thibetan plateau, and from the southern slopes of 
the Himalaya as far east as the Peak of Jumnotri. These 
streams unite at a point near the southern extremity of 
the Sulei tains, after which the Indus receives 
no tributaries of any importance iu the rest of its course. 
Its total length is 1,960 geographical and its basin 
extends over 312,000 square geographical miles. The 
lndus flows ifto the Arabian which communicates 
with the Indian Ocean. ‘The Ganges receives by far the 
greater portion of its waters from the Himalaya range 
from Juwmnotri to the Lacheh Pass, near Darjeiliag, east 
of which all the waters from those mountains fow to join 
the Brahmaputra. In the western part of the up 
course of the Ganges, its branches spread out like a fan 
and collect not ouly the waters of the south Himalaya 
but those of a great basin between the Aravulli, the 
Vindhya and the Kymor ranges of mountains, forming 
the plateau of Malwa. In fact, the Ganges may be con« 
sidered as resulting from the union of “nineteen or 
tweuty large rivers, of which twelve are larger than the 
Rhive (Somerville).” ‘The upper course of the Brahma- 
oo is but little known, aud the wandering of its 

ranches among the mouutaius east and north of Assam 
belong rather to speculatiou than to knowledge. The 
Ganges and the Brahmuputra drain a joint area of 
432,000 square geograpiical miles, but the latter is by 
far the larger stream, its minimum delivery of water 
being 150,000 eubie feet per second (Wilcox) against 
36,000 delivered by the Ganges. The Brahmaputra and 
Gauges unite in twe deltas, which in their prolongation 
seaward have met aud overlapped, They flow into the 
Bay of Bengal, which communicates with the Indian 
Ocean. 2, The Alpiue is the highest, most extevsive 
and most complex of the mountain systems in Europe, 








the severity of the present season is, that it 
ally happens that a winter temperature extends to 


It itself with the Pyrenees through the 
mountain districts of France west of the Bhone—the 





the commencement of sprivg, notwitustauding the 





Cevennes, the Puy, and the Vosges mountains, East of 


the meres Dauphinéand Grenoble mountains, some 
times called the Cottian Alps, connect themselves with 
the great system of the Pennine Alps, Of tiese latter 
tuere are two. poiselpe distinct chains, namely: 
first, the Sardinian Alps including Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervin; and, the 
Bernese including the Finsteraaborn the 
Jungfrau, These unite at St. Gothard, from which, 
spreading eastward, extends a wilderness of lofty peaks 
and ridges th the Grisons and Tyrol to the 
Glockner, whence more’branches ramify in various di- 
rections; the chain of the Buch Alps extending N. E. 
towards Vieona, and other chains proceeding E, and 
8S. E,, accompanying the coast lise of the Adriatic 
under the names of the Julian, Carnic, and Dinario 
Alps, from which again part off many ramifications, 
covering the whole region south of the Danube to the 
utmost confines of Europe. 





Bessts, nineteen, brown eyes and hair, musical, and 
fond of home, Rospondent must be about twenty- 
three ; naval officer erred. 

‘Taxis, seventeen, fair hair, blue eyes, fond of home, 
and musical, Respondent must be dark, about twenty- 
two; naval officer preferred. 

Lritie Kats, seventeen, considered handsome, would 
Weg te ogerenaonA with a dark young man; midshipman 
prefe: : 

Fausiz C., twenty-two, medium height, very fair, 
with a dott joes who is 'otendp aad dom cd. cene 5 
wi a youag man, Ww me 
© Bene aston tall, fair, laughing bi 1d. 

BY, eighteen, tall, fair, laughing blue eyes, en 
brown hair, pretty singer, and fond of 2, 
wonld like to correspond with a young geatleman, 
avout twenty-four, who is lookiog and tall; an 
olficer in the Royal Navy ‘erred, 

Mavps S. wishes to meet with a husband, dark, and 
about twenty-four. Sheis of fair complexion, blue eyes, 
aud light hair, rather tall, eighteen, good musician, and 
would make a loving wife to a steady and good-tem- 
pered young man, . 

Apa M. would like to. correspond with a fair and good 
looking gentleman, about twenty-five ; a sea captain pre- 
ferred. She is good looking, has a dark complexion, is 
Crensstiqntety - of home, and feels she would make 
a loving wile, : " . 

Asu BucKet,a stoker in H. M. service, would like, to 
correspond with a young lady. He i twenty~ six, 
5ft, 6in,, dark on, looking and fond ‘of 
home, Respoudent must be dark, about twenty-two or 
twenty-three, fond of home, aud abie to love a stok er. 

Hamesuize Harax, twenty-two, a stoker in M- 
service, would like to correspoud with a young lad 
with a view to matrimouy. Respoadent mast be abou 
niueteen or twenty, fair, passable in looks, fond of home, 
and not too tall, 

Jessig wishes to correspond with a gentleman with 
a view to marriage; she is twenty-one, considered good 
looking by her friends, medium height, dark complexioa, 
hazel eyes, industrious disposition, aud foud of chil- 
dren, with an income of oue hundred per annum 

Patent Fueu Sam, twenty-live, 5tt. 8in., fair, con- 
sidered good looking by his topmates, a stoker ia i. M, 
service, wishes to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony, Respondent must be about 
twenty-two, fair, not too tall, and one that cau love a 


S#ameocg, stoker in H. M. service, wishes to corre- 
spond with a dark young lady about nineteen, with a 
view to matrimouy. He is 5ft, Giu., twenty, dark, good 
looking, loving di itio’ Respoudent must be 
loving, and fond of home. aud anusic, A Catholic pre- 





Communications R&omiveD : 

8. A> S. is respoudel to by—" J. 3.,” twonty-six, 
5ft. Gin.; a seaman in the Royal Navy. 

Bosstax Bu. by—* A Liucolusbire Girl,” nineteen, 
domesticated. She thinks she would make him a loving 
wife; and by—‘ Lonely Avnie,” twenty; she is very 
good lookingand thinxs she would suit him iu every 


way. 

Haprr Georg by—“ Mabel,” twenty, tall, dark brown 
hair and eyes, fair, considered very 
friends, thorougaly domesticated and foud of home aud 
children ; and by—‘* Augusta,” nineteen, dark hair and 
eyes, domesticated and musical, and will endeavour to 
make him more happy ; and by—“ Happy Lillie,” twenty, 
tall, dark hair and eyes, very foud of home, an 
has some money; and by—“ Light Heart,” who think 
she is all he requires. @ would find hera happy and 
loving partner; and by—“ Pollie,” twenty-one, con- 
siderd good looking, medium height, and thinks she 
would suit him. 





Att the Back Nomwuers, Parts and Votvmss of the 
“Loxpos Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Olfice, 334, Strand ; or wili be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings aud Eightpeace each. 

Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilliag and Kigitpeuce, 


Lrrs anv Fasai0x, Vols, laud 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpeuce each. 

e*s Now Ready Vou. XXIII. of Taz Lowpox Reaper 
Price 4s; 6d. 
x Also, the Trrtz and Impex to Vou. XXIIL, Price Ove. 

ENNY, ans 

NOTICE. — Part 148, for Marca, Now Beady, Pricé 
Sixpence, post-iree Eightpence, 


N.B.—Corresroypents most Avp&ess taetn Lerrers 
To THE Epiroz or “Tug Lowoon Reaven,” 334 Strand. 


tit We cannot undertake to retura Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they are geut to ug voluntarily, aatuors 
Should retain copies. " 





London Published (or the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G A Sire, 
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